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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Born in New York State in 1794, Seba Case was reed and ed i 

; ucated in the 
east. At the age of 26 he moved to Ohio for two years before coming to Indiana 
and locating at Terre Haute in 1818. Four years later he moved to Parke County 


>) 
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According to the county histories, Seba Case was a man of great natural abil- 

. ity, the type of man that would succeed in most any environment. Operating a 

sawmill at the location where Roseville was to be founded, he entered 80 acres of 

land from the government. As he prospered and improved this wild land he add- 
ed more acreage until he owned 500 acres at his death in 1879. 

He and his wife Mary Stilson had threé children: Horace, Marvin H. and Mrs. 


Eliza King. 


Marvin H. Case, born in 1835, was a typical son of a Hoosier pioneer. He 
helped clear and improve the homestead ma attended the rural sehol: and two 
years at Bloomingdale Academy. He became one of the most substantial farmers 
and stockmen in Parke County as well as the largest landowner in the county. He 
owned 2,000 acres in Florida and Raccoon townships. 

In 1863 he married Sarah Hartman and had three children: Burt; Seba H., 
who married Ethel Evans and had two children: Max and Marvin; and Cora E. 
who married Fred W. Beal and had a daughter Roselyn. i 
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The last named Marvin H. 
pioneer Seba Case, loaned to 
me some of the 

ANA j 
ters. One letter E : kr 
dated 1832 came "N." 
daugua, New | jj 
York. written Ay 
Candace Root, Hh 
old family I el 
gave news of 
the family still 
York to the ab- 
sent Hoosiers. 
dressed to Seba H. Case. Rose- 
ville. Park(e) County, Indiana, 
and brother, Hiram Case. *‘ Ab- 
sent brother. a long time has 
to you which I hope you will 
excuse. It was agreed between 
get together some time and 
write to you. He and his fam- 


Case. great-grandson of the 
early family let- 
from Canan- ji 
j 
by Rossell and i 
friends who 
living in New 
A letter dated 1855 was ad- 
and was written by his sister 
elapsed since I have written 
Hiram and 1 that we should 
ily came here iast evening for 


a visit and... 1 feel it our” 
duty and also a highly fa- 
voured privilege that we can 
keep up a correspondence by 
letter though a wide forest 
separates us . . . I have but 
little news to tell you. The 
price of produce is as follows: 
wheat 75 cents, corn 50 cents, 
oats 44 cents per bushel, hay 
ten dollars per ton, pork five 
and a half and six dollars per 
hundred, and other produce in 
proportion. We have had some 
pretty cold weather this winter 
and but little snow. I have 
traded the poney for a horse 
and my old cattle for another 
one. My business this winter 
has been lumbering. I think I 
shall make one hundred dol- 
lars counting my work and 
feed for my team nothing. 1 
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wish you would answer this as 
soon as conventent. Let me 
know your calculations for the 
ensuing season.” 

The other half of the letter 
began “Absent Brother and 
Sister, agreeable to your re- 


quest I improve this opportuni- 
ty to inform you of our health 
which is good at this time 
hoping these may find you in- 
joying the same blessing. We 
had some talk whilst you was 


| here of driving cattle this sea- 


son. Working cattle is worth 
$60 to $80, cows from $15 to 
$25, two and three year old 


| steers and heifers are worth 


$3 per hundred.” 
“1 wish you to write in an- 


eve 


.- 
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swer to this what such cattle 


York, but was gradually mov- 


can be purchased for in your | ing out to the Midwest. 


country .... I received a let- 
ter from Brother "M. Beeman 
stating that our folks are all 
well in Canandaugua. We are 
informed that Daniel buryed a 
child on the 17th of February. 
It was about four weeks old. 
He also stated that he was 
about selling his farm to set- 
tle in this country. Aaron 
Spencer and Lyman Hathaway 


has moved to this country | 


since you left here. We had a. 


visit from Brother  Fisher”s 
son and Cousin Elias Case 


says Aunt and folks: are all | 


well. I often think of the time 
when you left our desolate cot- 
tage in the wilderness. Maria 
and I dropped a few tears 
which give some relief to us. 
We miss your company very 
much. Our respects to you and 
Mary and William and Hiram 
and remember our respects to 
Laury and family” . . . this 
vras signed Hiram Case and 
Maria Case. From the letter 


lived in Ohio. while Seba had 
moved on to Parke county, In- 
diana. The original family still 
lived in Canandaugua, New 


One letter stated that “your 
Mother wishes you to visit 
Lorra (also spelled Laury) and 
be more like a father to her 
than a brother. We expect she 
sees trouble in this world.” 


Letters from friends spoke 
of “we hope if you live you 
vvill not fail of coming the next 
season. Mr. Castle can tell you 
all and more than I can write 
about your friends and ac- 
quaintances in this country. 
Things are grately altered 
since you were last home by 
death and removes but we 
want you to come and see for 
yourself. If it be possible bring 
your lady with you. Your 
mother would be glad of an 
interview with her while she 
lives . . . and hopes for con- 
version of all her children,” 
ete. é 


i Mention was made in one 
| letter of a horse left behind. 


| it would appear that Hiram | 


“Cate was as gay as a lark 
in two or three weeks after 
you left here. I sold her to A. 
Edwards, saddle and bridle, 


| for $87.” 


Another interesting item in 
: the Case family papers was a 
i receipt dated January 7, 1854. 


.—— — 


“x 

“Received from Seba H. Case | 
$500, installment on shares of: 
Capital Stock in the Evans- 
ville & Crawfordsville Rail- 
road.” This was signed by 
William M. Nail and Scott 
Nail, Collector... 

The owner: of these unique 
family documents is Marvin 
H. Case, R. R. 2, Rosedale, 
Ind. His father was Seba H. 
Case; his grandfather, Marvin 
H. Case; his great-grand- 
father, Seba Case. A biograph- 
ical sketch and portrait of his 
grandfather appears in the 


“Parke & Vermillion Counties” 


history book. _ 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


In the early days before bridges were built over the Wabash river at Terre 
Haute, ferry boats furnished the only means of crossing the river. 

James Farrington and Dr. Charles B. Modesitt operated the first ferry line in 
Terre Haute. They were engaged in business for many years, and having an exclu, 
sive grant from the county their receipts were very profitable. 

The Macksville (West Terre Haute) grade was not in existence in those days. 
Along its route was a low dirt road which in time of seasonal freshets was inun- 
dated and the ferries plied their way clear to Macksville. 

The ferry line at best was but a makeshift. Business interests of the city and 
county demanded a bridge, and in 1846 the Terre Haute Draw Bridge Company 
was organized. 

Some of the prime mpvers and stock holders in this enterprise were Chauncey 
Rose, T. A. Madison, James Johnson, Levi Warren and Thompson Hall. They de- 
cided to build a toll bridge across the Wabash River at the foot of Ohio St. and 
work on the structure was begun in 1846. It was finished in January, 1847 at the 
cost of $10.000. Madison and Hall, two of the s ockholders, were practical bridgé 
builders and were given the contract to build thi s bridge. 

‘Built entirely of wood, the Ohio Stre et Bridge stood upon wooden posts in- 

stead of stone pillars. The draw was at the east end and was made to slide from 


13 


east to west to open. 

The building of the bridge 
was marked by disaster from 
the start. On Feb. 10, 1847, the 
first attempt was made to 
open or slide the draw. When 
the draw had 
reached its cen- 
ter or to a point 


” The Ohio Street Bridge had ` 


a singularly unlucky history. 


Some years after it had been N 


where it was a built, a drove of cattle stam- i Ben re 
balance, there peded on the bridge and a por- = Kömmünity Affairs 
was a Sudden tion of the structure weht go | N 
crash and the under their weight. ks 
draw broke off [Mw Two. little ae tel 

. the east [Il bi Henry Miller, pre tk 

falling in- | bridge g d went down wit ur “ra 
to the river AN E and were drowned, REFESENCE 
carrying with it ee several of the. cattle were lost. N 
one of the build- it ə r The news of the tragedy at- DO NOT CIRC ULATE 


ers, T. A. Mad- 
ison, and two of 
his construction workmen, 
‚Henry Smith and George East- 
"man, Madison and Smith were 
rescued, but Eastman was 
drowned and his body was not 
recovered until the first day 
of April following the disaster. 
| ex T. Patterson, one of 
the mechanics who helped 
uild the bridge, had been sent 
on shore to sharpen some 
saws, or he would have been 
on the bridge at the time of 
the accident. He later helped 
build the old Clinton toll 
bridge in 1853 and made his 
home there. — 


‘tracted a large crowd to the 
river and the shores were 
_lined with spectators until the 
odies of the two little victims 
re taken out of the water. 

On another occasion the 
ridge was disabled by the 
steamer Blue Ridge crashing 
against the wooden piers. The. 


`. del ve ) L 
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the piers 


commission merchants 


courtsy-but no: one |THE TRIBUNE-STAR, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


|g eral 
eens to, remember what 
ğ io er made of it. 
AN research in the 

ture!) 


Fees Reach 35 Cents 


la The' first collector of ‘tolls 
the Ohio Street Bridge was 
hn D. Murphy. The first 
aks kept by the bridge 
company have been lost and 
toll rates collected when 
e bridge first opened are 
ot) known, + i 
e first record of” the toll 


‘ountv is found in Commis- 
f sioner’s Record No. 6 which 


¿Shows passage of an order by 


les being regulated by the" 


as skilled pilot to steer | the 
Be ly, Several’ fe 


Mullen, one of the leading 
of 
“erre Haute, quarreled with | 


| Madison and Hall, the bridge 

builders, and sought revenge 

in a novel way. 

Bridge is Rammed 
discovered that the 

charter 
S A 


or a 50 foot dra 
- dəə break 

raw had settled to 49 
si . Mullen kept 
liscovery and plans to 


Orleans, he loaded the steam- 
er, White Rose and started her 
up the river for ports north 
of Terre Haule. 

The White Rose was exactly 
50 feet wide and Mullen: well 
knew that if was a physical 


self, and, going to New | 


impossibility for the boat to 
go through the draw. 

The White Rose stamed} 
under the bridge with a good 
head of steam on, and, as 
was to be expected, she 


could, nol get through the 
draw. » «wa 
“The captain, who was ob- 
viously acting under Mullen”s” 
order, refused to move out, 
and calmly attached his cable 
to a log drift nearby and 
waited developments: Û 
Traffic on” the bridge was 


steamers were tied up along 
the river waiting to go 


rn 


ráínmed into the bridge, but | 


entirely suspended and many | 
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through the draw. Viele and 
A mit had steamers tied up 


th sides of the bridge 
$e naturally they were very 
upset by the tacties of the 
owners of the White Rose. 
The captain of the White 
Rose was placed under arrest, 
but the courts here were 
powerless to act on account 


of lack jurisdietion. At the 
end of three days, Asa Be- 
ment decided to take the law 


into his own hands. He seized 
an axe and cut the cable of 
the White Rose, which floated 
down the river, being caught 
and tied, up near the old is- 
land. The case got into the 


ê ? 


the Band on Dec. 1, 1858. 
Wm. J- Ball, one of the stock- 


For every additional horse, “ 
mule or ox attached—5 cents. 


veyances.” 
The county commissioners . 


holders of The TH. Draw 
Bridge Co., filed the follow- 
ing schedule of rates: 

For a 4horse, mule or ox 
team and wagon, sled or cart 


For each man and horse or 
mule — 10 cents. 

For every person on foot — 
5 cents. 

For hogs, sheep andycdives 


who set the rates at that time : 
were S. W. Edmunds. Simp- 
son Stark and Jacob Jumper. + 
Next week I'll! continue the ` 
story of the bridges over the 


— 35 cents. 

For a 2-horse, mule or ox 
team and wagon,.sled or cart 
— 25 cents, 

For a single horse or mule 
and wagon, buggy, sleigh — 
20 cents. 

For a single horse or. male 
and cart, dray or sled — 15 
cents. i 


led or driven — 1% cents per 


head. $ 
For all pleasure Carriages, 
and stage coaches, drawn by 
4 horses or mules — 50 cents. 
For all pleasure carriages 
drawn by 2 horses or mules 
— 35 cents: 
And in similar proportions 


for all other kinds of con- ' 


Wabash River. 


> 
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_ Last week began the story of the first covered toll bridge over the Wabash 
River at the foot of Ohio Street in Terre Haute. Opened in 1847, the toll rates were 
established by the county commissioners in 1856. 

About the time the toll rates were set, the Terre Haute Draw Bridge Co. was 
reorganized. W. R. McKeen acquired about two-thirds of the stock of the old com- 
pany and the capital stock was inereased in order to build a grade to Macksville 
(now West Terre Hauto). inə 


W. K. Edwards was made president of the new company. Civil engineer W.J. 


„ Ball, the father of William C. and Spencer F. Ball, purchased some of the stock and 


was selected to make the survey for the grade. 


_ The exact date the grade was built is hard to pin down, but it was built in the 
fifties while the Ohio Street bridge was stillin use. 

The company built the grade to Macksville at a cost of $20,000 and was after- 
wards forced to build a trestle just this side of Macksville where the water had 
washed through the fill. Since it was originally built by the bridge company the 
grade has been elevated over three feet. 

On June 5, 1861, the com- $ 
pany was given the right by 
the county commissioners to 
divide its toll rate and collect 
separately for the use of either 
bridge or grade. 
The company, 
however, never İ 
collected toll | 
for the use of | 
the grade alone. | 

The Ohio Wiis ss 


McKeen, Capt. Si H. Potter, 

James Johnston, Wm. J 

G. W. Bement, D. W. 

sided Slide toa shall, Levi Warren and 

| m Castro. Mr. Edwards was 

j president and McKeen was 

il treasurer of the company. 

| The order of the county 
„commissioners, granting th e 

Street bridge | company the right to build a 

was frequently | oy new bridge was signed om 

threatened with | m 2 | Sept. 17, 1863, by Commissi : 

destruction by I 1 ers eA Çi Rn . Thom 

freshets and i as an 0 n | CW. SN 

very often when ponoTHY J ; When the paidce bids wera 

the river was cx” | opened it was found tha =" 

es go.traffic (and ac bidders on the 
d `affi were the lo 

2000 ean. pee "sub-struclure. Joseph J. Dan- 


R PA ea dels of Rockville received the 
The T, H. Draw Bridge Co “eontract to build the super- 


structure. 
Mr. Daniels was born “al 


Marietta, Ohio, on May 22, 


had the building of a new 
bridge in view when it built , 
the Macksville grade and in! 
the fall of 1863 the company’s 
engincer, Wm. J. Ball, pre- 
pared the plans for a new 
bridge with stone piers to be 
erected at the foot of Wabash 
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| years. In 1861 he moved to 


| used was hought from the old 
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1826, of New England parent- 
age extending back to the 
Mayflower. In 1843 he came to 
Cincinnati with his father and 
took up bridge building at an 
early age. He built his first 
bridge in Indiana in 1850 near 
Rising Sun. Four years later | 
he located at Evansville 
where he was superintendent 
of the Evansville & Craw- 
fordsville Railroad for three 


— = 


Rockville and resumed. his 
business as bridge contractor, 
Mr. Daniels took great pride 
in the Wabash bridge on 
which he bid in the lol 
1863. 


r~ 


of 


Work Begins E 1 


In October, 1865. Hall 
Kimball began driving piles | 
on which to place the piers | 
and’abutments. The first stone 


government quarry located 
ten miles south of Terre 
Haute near the old Darwin | 
Road. The best to be obtained | 
in this region, it was quarried, | 
placed on cars and hauled to | 
the river by means of a tram- 
way about a mile long, From * 
there it was brought up the 
river by boat. The piers and 
abutments of the Big Four | 
bridge at Terre Haute were 
also constructed of this dur- 
able stone. 

Some stone was brought 
from a quarry the contractors 
had opened a short distance 
this side of Greencastle, but 
it was condemned by Wm. J. 
Ball who said it was of the 
grade known as litho-graphic 
and would not stand the 
weather. , 

The contractors then re- 
opened an old government 
quarry at Putnamville, later 
owned by Joshua Staples, and 
obtained their supply from 
there. This was considered the 
best bridge stone in the state. 
The face of all the piers and 
abutments is of this stone 
while the backing is partly 
from Vigo County stone. 


| Mr. Daniels objétled to the 
se of Louisvil ent in 
stone worl t Mr. Ball 


I not agree with him. The 
st of the bridge was $65,000 

ally divided between sub 
d super structures, 


In May, 1864. Mr. Daniels 
‘and his crew began building 
‚the superstruciure. There 
were no accidents more ser- 
ious than a sprained ankle. 

The bridge was completed 
and opened for travel early in 
January, 1865. Up until 1901 
it had cost very little for re- 
pairs. A new roof was needed 
and a couple of coats of paint. 
_Mr. Daniels, then 75 years of 
| age, recommended that a bolt 
or stiffener should be provid- 
t ed where needed and that the 


one of a wider track to ac- 
commodate the trolley car. If 
| this was done, he believed the 
old covered bridge would be 
ready for another 37 years of 
‚service, 
Teng Career 

He had built seven miles of 
covered blidges, over 100 
yers and abutments during 
u filly-live years he was in 


the business, including five 
patterns of bridge masonry 
across the Wabash. The old 
canal viaduct al Delphi or 
| Carrollton of which W. J. Ball 
! was the engineer was built by 
"Mr. Daniels in 1881. He also 
built substructures for the 
over Leaf Railroad near 
ilverwoou for the C.&E.l. at 
| Clinton and for the Narrow 
Gauge at Merom. He built a 


across Sugar Creek in Parke 
County soon after he moved to 
Rockville. 

The first toll collector at the 
Main Street Bridge was John 
Longdon, James Johnson and 
lis brother Wash Johnson 
re also toll collectors, the 


_ The new bridge was opened 
| without special ceremony of 

any kind. Jack Beard, an old 
ilor, achieved the distinc- 
n of being the first person 
odrive across the new 
bridge. Beard was under the 
influence of liquor and drove 
across at a mad rate without 
even stopping to pay the toll 

Collector. Since it was an of- 
‘fense to drive faster than a 
alk over the bridge, when 
Beard returned he was arrest- 
ed and tak efore the police 
magistrat c fined him $10 
and costs. 


n 


210-foot single-span bridge : 


draw should he replaced with ` 


Alter paying bridge tolls for 


27 years, 18 years at the Ohio 
Street Bridge and 9 years at, 


the Main Street Bridge, citi- 
zens started agitation for a 
free bridge. Early in 1874 the 
board of couaty commission- 
ers, composed! of Levis L. 
Weeks, I. F...Fellenzer and 
Stanley Robbins, began nego- 
tiations for the purchase of 
the bridge. The company 
agreed to sell its bridge and 
graded road for $80,000 on 
Mar. 9, 1874. Commissioner 
Weeks voted against the pur- 


‚ chase. Included in the sale 


were the trestle-work bridge, 
bridge causeway, toll house, 
stable, horse cart, lumber on 
hand and a pile-driving ham- 
mer. 

In the summer of 1889 the 
wooden draw was replaced by 
an iron draw built by the 
Pittsburgh Bridge Co. at an 
expense of $6,000. The draw 
was much too narrow 
wagons filled with hay exper- 


and | 


ıenced great difficulty in get- i 


ing through. 

There was liltle steamboat- 
ing on the Wabash River by 
1890 and the draw was only 
raised a few times for boats 


İ to pass under the bridge. 


Frank Gosnell operated a fer- 
ry line while the iron draw 
was being built. 

Tolls callecied at the Wa- 
bash Stregi Bridge in 1865 
were as follows: Por a 4- 
horse, mule~@ ox team and 
wagon, sled or cart—50 cents. 
For a 2-horse, etc.—35 cents. 
For a single horse, or mule 
and wagon, buggy or sleigh— 
20 cents, For a single horse 
or mule and cart, dray or 
sted-ahd for every gyiditional 
horse, mule or ox attached— 


» 20 cents, For each person and 


horse or mule—15 cents. For 
every person of foot—5 cents. 
For fat cattle over 3 years old 
~8: cents per head. For cat- 
tle under 3 years old—5 cents 
per head. For horses, asses 
and mules—5 cents per head. 
For hogs, sheep and calves, 
Jed or driven—2 cents per 


head. For all pleasure car- | 


riazes and stage coaches driv- 
en by 4 horses or mules—60 
cents. Por all pleasure car- 
riages and stage coaches 
drawn by 2 horses or mules 
and in similar proportion for 
all other kinds oficonveyances 
—40 cents. 


At the same time Thomas | 


Pinson applied for ferry rales 
for the Barbour. & Pinson fer- 
ry across the Wabash River 
formerly known as Durkee’s 
Ferry and they were allowed 
the same rates as the Terre 


Haute Draw Bridge Company | 


received for toll. 
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Journal of J. S. Rowe, 
Painter, Dates to 1872 


i ‚By DOROTHY J. CLARK TSFE? ? 1972 
Clar K, Durs OROTHY 


Local resident, Owen Davenport, loaned me his great-grandíather's leather- 
bound, wallet-type day journal’which dated back to 1872. His mother, Rachel 
(Rowe) Davenport, was the daughter of Owen Joseph Rowe, and: the grand- | 
daughter of Civil War veteran, James Smick Rowe, who served as a musician in | 
Company F, Fifty-Fourth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry. His first pension 
of four dollars a month was increased to eight dollars in 1888 and to twelve 
dollars in 1900. His death occurred in 1906. 

Mr. Rowe was a house painter, interior decorator, farmer, wagon hauler, and 
police magistrate. He was located first in Boone County, Il., and later in Vermil- 
lion, Ill., with trips to Chicago and Kansas when work was scarce locally. At one 
time he painted railroad stations in the Wichita, Kan.. area in 1887 and 88. He: 
returned to Vermillion in 1889 and settled in Stratton Twp. : 

The journal began in Chicago when he began to “board with Mrs. Bailey at 
five dollars per week.” There were notations of visits home by train. In 1872 2 
house painter was paid 25 cents an hour. Turpentine cost 60 cents a gallon; linseed 
oil cost one dollar a gallon; and putty was ten cents a pound. He completed sev-» 
eral jobs there including a contract for Painting a house on Chicago Avenue for 
$165 which included labor and supplies. 

Late in November, 1872, Mr. Rowe returned to Boone County and bought 21 
hens at 20 cents each. He butchered a hog weighing 370 pounds. He worked for” 
different business men there cutting wood, and hauling by wagon and team. One 
day he filled 35 “gunney bags with oats—first load 18 bags weighed 1,862 lbs. 
Wagon weighed 1,070 ibs.” He charged one dollar for one day s work “killing i 
hogs. Fence building, haying, threshing, butchering and going to the mill occupied 
his working time. By early spring the hens were laying good and eggs sold from 
ten to sixteen cents a dozen. Corn cost 80 cents a bushel. He bought a cow for 


thirty dollars. 


Purchases at Dunbar”s Gen- 
eral Store tell many things 
about Mr. Rowe and his fam- 
ily. In July, 
1873, he bought gem 
25 cents worth | ©“. j 
of blue drilling, |" 
“crash,” tobac- 
co, crackers, 
sugar. shoes, 
ten yards of 
sheeting, 15 
yards muslin, a 
straw hat, boy”s 2 
Suspenders, half & 
Pound tea, bag DOROTHY 1. 
flour $1.75: CLARK 
soap, shirt ê 
bosom 35 cents. two yards cal- 
ico. three yards pant’s mate- 
rial, pair boy’s shoes. and 
several pairs of “stockens.” 

In the spring he had planted 
corn in a two-acre field using 
eight dollars worth of seed. 
At harvest time there were 
many entries of loads of corn 
husked and sold. 


Just loe Curisimas, ne 
bought two pair of boots far 
five dollars. a pound of mixed. 
candy, a box of toys for ‘ae 
quarter, and baking supplies 
of a nickel”s worth of cloves 
and some razins, 

The year 1874 saw yet 
another activity addea to the 
usual ones. He started buying 
and selling animal skins and 
making a profit. 

In September he leased the 
Joseph Myre’s farm for a 
year. He now worked for two 
dollars a day during harvest 
time and doing road work 
with his team. Labor was still 
one dollar a day during the! 
rest of the year. Late in the: 
year he sent off to New York 
for two books “Painter's Man- 
uel House and Sign Painting,” 
50 cents, and “Lightning Cal 
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culator,” 25 cents. He also 


bought a “little sleigh for 
Owey and buttons for his 
pants.” 


Line School House, the M.E. 
Church, the Lecture Lodge at 
Vermillion, Ill. (where he be- 
came a member in 1882), R. 
H. Fessant’s Store and dwell- 


ing, Charles Smith’s house, 


i 
| 


William Meaddows’ house, | 


and a fence. 
Other names mentioned in 


his cash book included: | 


Thomas Brummett, Harrison 
Lamb Jasper Lamb, Jerome 
Sheppard, Jas. Dutton, John 
A. Hornberger, N. G. Chill- 
coat, C. H. Showalter, O. B. 
Tennis, Oliver N. Koontz and 
Theodore Lathan. 

In 1884 he went to Parsons, 
Kan., 
fences, barns, interior trim, 
did calsomining, paper hang- 
ing, painted buggies, var- 
nished, white washing, shad- 
ing and graining. The next 
year he papered the Masonic 


and painted houses, | 


a day, the commity to furnish 
all material.” 

In 1890 he planted fifteen 
acres of corn, sowed five 
acres of millet, cut Lwelve 
acres of wheat, and finished 


stacking and putting hay in | 


the barn. 
threshed 109 bushels of wheat. 


Some of Mr. Rowe’s re- 
ceipts were carefully recorded 
in his journal. For “Black 
Leg in Calfs, take one pint 
of cider vinegar and one shot- 
gun charge of powder.” 

Brine for beef was made 
with six pounds of salt, three 


pounds of sugar, three ounces | 


In August: he, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Mr. Rowe painted the State 
j 
İ 
| 
| 


) water, and three gallons 
water. 


To Sugar Cure 1,000 lbs. of 
Pork: 20 pounds of salt, three 
pounds of sugar, one pound 
pepper, and one pound salt- 
peter. . 


Linament for Horse or Man 
took one pint arnica, ten 
: cents amomia (ammonia), ten 
cents spirits camphor, five 
cents oil spike, and ten cents 
olive oil. 
, To make salve he needed 
x one part each of beeswax, 
‘rosin, lard and soft soap. 
x Waterproof for Boots and 


of 


` Shoes was achieved with dis- | 


solving half ounce of bur- 


= 


gundy pitch in half pint of 
drying oil. and- mixing with 
half ounce of turpentine. “The 


shoes sould be made slightly 
warm and painted over. after 
drying should be painted over 
again.” ... 

How many readers have 
been shopping in an antique 
store or, similar place and 
notice a” code number which 
denoted the price to the ov/n- 
er of the establishment? Mr. 
Rowe’s “Traid Mark” was 
the ten-letter word “Culmin- 
ates.” Each letter of the word 
denoted a number from one 
to ten in the proper order. 
For instance, if the price was 


Hall at Vermillion “for $1.50 | saltpeter dissolved in hot 
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$1.98, the code letters would 
read C-E-T. 

The last entries in the day 
journal were in December, 
1906 shortly before his death. 

Old day journals, diaries, 
cash books, family aceount 
books of all types, are the 
stuff of which history is made. 
Not only are they of personal 
interest to members of the 
family, they tell the happen- 
ing of past years, prices, how 
people lived, what they wore, 
ate, worked with, and their 
daily habits. I’m always in- 
terested in reading these 


family keepsakes, 


City Directory of 1874 
Reveals Much About City 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK £6 FEB 1 3:372 


A few weeks ago this column dealt with information from the 1868 City 
Directory. Today’s column concerns Terr e Haute some five years later in 1874. 

The first and foremost Saloon, newly refitted and refurbished, was run by 

Peter Staff, formerly of the Coburn Saloon. He served free lunch from nine to 
twelve noon at the Old John Garb Saloon, No. 9 Main street, corner of Canal. _ 

John Moore, Fashionable Hatter and Gents’ Furnisher, 405 Main, opposite 

the Opera House, sold hats, caps and gloves. 

William M. Hawkins & Son were the proprietors of the Terre Haute House, 
Seventh and Main, “where street cars pass this house to and from the depot every 
ten minutes.” 

The old Eagle Iron Works, corner of First and Walnut, manufactured steam 

engines, saw mill and flour mill machinery, also coal shaft machinery in addition 
to all types of castings. 

Prouty and Jones were the proprietors of the St. Clair House, corner Second 
and Main, opposite the public square with entrances on Main and Second streets. 
In November, 1873, they had newly remodeled and refurnished the hotel adding 
hot and cold baths, the finest billiard and bar room. sample rooms for commercial 
men (traveling salesmen) and free “buss” to.and from all trains. The street cars 
passed here every fifteen minutes. 

Bottle collectors please note: 
Henry B. Voges was an Ale 


and Porter 
Bottler, east .— = > 


side of Fourth 
south of Ohio 
Street; Moses 
Easter, bot- 
tler, was on 
the south side 
of Ohio west 
of First 
Street; C. A. 
Imberry, bot- 
tler, was at DOROTHY J. 
the northwest CLARK 
corner of 
Seventh and Linton streets; 
Ernest Bleemel’s Lager Beer 
Brewery was at the north- 
east corner of Ninth and 
Poplar: and A. Mayer’s Lager 
, Beer Brewery was on Poplar 
Street west of tha canal 
bridge. the south side of Pop- 
lar east of Ninth Street. 


Septer Patrick and William 
L. Lapish were house and 
sign painters doing graining, 
glazing and kalsomining at 
their shop on the south side 
of Main, west of 7th St. 


F. B. and E. W. Palmer 
company had a marhle 
yard near the corner of 3rd 
and Main. They imported 
Scotch granite monuments of 
rose, blue and grev, in addi- 
tion to Italian marble. 

Wagner € Kafader oper- 
ated the Terre Haute Steam 
Stone Works on 10th St.. near 
the Terre Haute & Vandalia 
freight depot. 

In 1874 Alexander Thomas 
was the mayor. The city 
council chambers were on 
the north side of Ohio be- 
tween 3rd and 4th. 

Local Schools 


William H. Wiley was. 
, school superintendent. The 


high school was on the west 


side of 6th St. between Eagle, 


and Mulberry, with W. H. 
Continued on Page 5, Col. 1. 
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Valentine as principal. Henry | 
Greenawalt was the principal | 
of the First Ward School at 
the southwest corner of 4th 
and Mulberry. Anna K. Gor- 
don was principal of the Sec- 
ond Ward School at the south- 
east corner of 7th and Swan. 
Albert L. Wyeth was princi- 
pal of the Third Ward School 
at the northeast corner of 3rd 
and Farrington. Maria F. 
Starr was the principal of 
Fourth Ward on the east side 


of 5th, between Canal and 
Tippecanoe Sts. 
On the northeast corner of 


"12th and Chestnut was the 


Fifth Ward School with Car- 
rie Melcher as principal. 
School No. 6 was on the 
southwest corner of 12th and 
Ohio with Emma B. Grover, 
principal. School No. 7 was on 
the north side of 2nd Ave., 
between 14th and 15th St., 
with Miss Rae E. Wilkins, 
principal. The Colored School 
was on the southwest corner ' 
of 3rd and Oak with E. R. 
Bagley as principal. 


In 1874 Terre Haute also | 
could boast of the State Nor- | 
mal School on the east side ! 


of 6th St., between Eagle and 
Mulberry, St. Boniventure 
College on the northvest cor- 
ner of 5th and VValnut. St. 
Joseph's Female Academy 
and St. Joseph’s Parish 
Sehool on the southvrest cor- 
ner of 5th and Wilson, and 
St. Benedict’s School on the 
northeast corner of 9th and 
Walnut. 


The Old Ladies Home was | 


located on the northeast cor- 
ner of 2nd and Mulberry. 


Mrs. Mary Venard was the 
matron. 
Architects in 1874 were 


W. R. Parsons, southwest cor- 
ner of 6th and Main; Julius 
Speyer, 187 Main east of 6th; 


and Vrydagh and Clarke, 
northeast corner of 6th and 
Main. 

The city of Terre Haute of- 
fered five billiard rooms; 15 
barbers; 15 blacksmiths; 44 
boarding houses; eight cigar 
makers; one cigar box 
maker, Peter Best, in the 
alley south of Vine St., west 
of 3rd; 13 coopers; A. Herz 
was the only corset import- 
er; six dentists; 19 dress and | 
cloak makers; 14 druggists, ' 
and two dyers and scourers, ; 
Henry Claridge and H. F. 
Reiner. { 

There were two feed stores; 
one fish market; 106 grocers; 


two gunsmiths, B. W. Mor- 
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gan and J. Anderson; 15 ho- 
tels: 31 lawyers; 
markets: eight painters; six 
photographers; Z. F. Toutz 
was the only hat and bonnet 
hoop skirt, horse collar and 
hub and spoke manufacturer; 
one plow maker, five print- 
ers and 15 restaurants. 
“Regular” physicians in- 
cluded Matthias Appleby, 
J. B. and W. P. Armstrong, 
Alfred Arnaud, Torantious C. 
Couie, E. P. Fraser, C. P. 
Gertmeyer, Wm. W. John- 
ston, C. E. Kuster, J. E. Kink, 
J. H. Long, Dr. Mahan, Dr. 
Stevenson, H. D. Mann, Wm. 
Mull, B. F. Mullen, James 
H. Payton, S. C. Preston, 


22 meat 


W. M. Purcell, J. E. V. 
Radcliff, Ezra Read, W. H. 
Roberts, Jasper S. Stone, 
J. C. Thompson, I. B. Whit- 
aker, Leo J. Willien, Mrs. 
Angeline L. Wilson. J. P. 
Worrell 
Young. 

“Eclectic” doctors were 
Allen Pence. J. P. Miller and 
Wilmot Moore. “Homoepath- 


ic” doctors were M. Appleby, 
Dinsmore & Hyde, and Wa- 
ters & Eller. “Physio-Medi- 
cal” doctors were Alex. Aber- 
nathey and H. J. Treat. 


There was still one pork- 
_ packer here in 1874, the firm 


and Stephen J. | 
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of George & Jenkins, south- | times and a second issue was 


west corner of Canal and Wa- 
ter Sts. 

There were eight saddle and 
harness makers; 50 saloons: 
two sausage makers; one 
store builder; three under- 
takers: two upholsterers; 
Bernard Doherty ran a tan- 
nery on the east side of Wa- 
ter south of Walnut; and Mrs. 
L. M. Thomas, 21 S. 4th, north 
of Ohio, did stamping and 
embroidery. 

The town was growing so 
fast that the city directory is- 
sued in 1873 by Bailey & 


Company was behind the 


i printed and dated 1874. 


Tre 
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aw Diary Describes 


Southern Bo at THD is nitir File 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Sometime ago Wilfred Shaw, of Marshall. Illinois, brought to me a box of in- 
teresting family documents including a diary kept by Nineveh Shaw during his 
service in the Black Hawk War of 1832, the original letters regarding orders for 
his battalion and the muster roll of volunteers. 

There were a number of letters of correspondence between William) ‘Shaw, a 
supervisor of plantations in Mississippirand Louisiana, cand his brother Nineveh.” 
They were sc on of Joseph Shaw, oneyof theearliest. pioneer» yə of! Walnut? 
Prairie, Cl ar County Illinois. 
the Shaw family are buried in the Brick Gemê len between Darwin 
“Minis. Joseph who died in 1818 was the great-great- grandfather 0f: 

law, Nineveh was his great-grandfather, and his grandfather was Wile 
wi se pocket diary furnished details of the flat boat journey to New 
yi his trip to Alton, Illinot$::f0 hear Abraam  Linaoln debate with Ste- 
H ug! as in October, 1856. This Atia “firdt of his family to 
ried in the Marshall Cemetery. His son Wilfred Shaw was the father of the 
ent Wilfred who has so carefully kept the:family. papers intact. : 
Bills of lading for steamboat shipments from Evansville consigned to McKeen 
& Shaw at Darwin, Ill., and for flat boat loads.df corn and other produce which 
‚was floated down to New Orleans from Darmin Aee found among the papers. Wil- 


— "Ham McKeen, of Terre Haute, was a cousin and business partner of William Shaw. 
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Most interesting was the 


„„ pocket diary of 1856 kept by 
_- William Shaw. O 


n January 
9th he wrote: ` 
5... trying to 
keep from 
freezin g to 


death, - A il 
morning 
coldest vve 


a i worst 
DOROTHY J. to come, for on 
CLARK February 4th 


he wrote: 
. coldest. morn ever. 
known in these par s — ther- -| 
v zero.” Mr. 
Shaw and his. men w 


weighing and haulin eks of 
corn in wagons fror i 
York and Palesti ne. 


M 19th, 
and get- 
ting our Mes e yo 


_ full. The weather is mild and | 


beautiful and judging from 
appearance we will soon get - 
to launch our crafts and sail 
south.” 

On Feb, 21 he noted that his | 
sister Eleanor died in Paris, 


„Il. Her funeral was preached | 


the next. day by Rev. Chap- 


“man and she was buried “in | 


the new cemetery.” 


On Feb. 29, he “went to the | 
boat yard +.” Weather and 
other delays kept him busy 
until March when he 
wrote. “Did expect to go to | 
loading but not ready .. .' 
gunwalé seames not corked. ” 


“Two days later he hired F. C. 
“Giles to steer the craft, and 


agreed to pay him one hun- 
red dollars. 


Loading began on March 25 


© when “nine hands are work- 


ingsto load boat and put in | 
1.200 bushels . . . hard work!” 


The next day they loaded | 
more corn and the total now 
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came to 3,000 bushels. 

On March 27/"“after dinner 
I came oun in jusi 
in time to se t, which 
was. loaded, xn € ked loose 
from shore by a log a nd float 
down the river. two miles be- 
low and got her fast.’ 

March 30, he was “excited 
about going to start in the 
morning to try my  fortunes) 
on water,” and on Monday, 
March 31, “started about ten’ 


o'clock . had a hard pull 
to get out of the bend . T4 
water's rather high . . . run 
down opposite side m 3 


Thirty-Day Trip 
On April 1 they.) passed | 
Merom, Palestine Landing: 
and landed 
site Fort Kn 


Orleans took from March 31 
April 30, and the journey 
was a safe and profitable one. 
On September 29, 1856, Wil-. 
liam Shaw took the train from. 


Paris to Aiton, III, went out” 
«to the Fai nds for the 
now-famo oln - Doug- 
las - Fillmo: ebate. | 
„gie described October 2 as | 
“the finest y, the largest | 
crowd, an est day of | 
any yet. ple were | 


in the enclosure at once . . 
heard Douglas 2 p.m., not so 
good as I expected. Heard A. 
Lincoln towards night... aft- 
er night took passage on boat 
down to St. Louis for home, 
9p ‚m. ” 

r ‘On Oct. 3 he “had a hard | 
ime and had, e on th 
outside of the 35 nê 
2. got to Paris at 6 a.m. 
: do home 11 pele > «+ seda 
e year of 1856 was ə 


inly a traveli one ‚for 
ung Mr. Shaw. :On Oct. 21 
noted that he. yyent ‘over | 


Long Ded ication C eremony 
| Aft Rockvil lei nl 88 2: Yaman ə 


Expounding on the theme 
< By DOROTHY J. CLARK Es FEB 2 01972 


“We have a goodly heritage,” 
Rice told of the steady prog- 
As in all new counties, rivalry developed in the selection 3086 unity. seat for fess for sixty years since the 
Parke County, established in 1821. The commissioners appointed to make the se- my müx. dün 
lection were Gen. Joseph Orr, Gen. Arthur Patterson and Col. Thomas Smith, the ¡Court held 1 Samuel Blair's 

| well-known Indiana agent. log cabin in. toseville. 
This commission was impressed with the Buchanan vidiflflficar the present | vi Bey ə of that day 
town of Judson, but were urged to visit Thomas Gilkeson's qpijee on the Raccoon | felt the AA, was 

¡before deciding. ' 
‘They also visited Andrew Ray’s tavern in vhat is, now fidckville on a dark, | 

gloomy morning early in February, 1824. Arriving there wet, weary and miserably 


‘Continueu From Påge 4. 


adequate an ə the build- 
g of the-nev/ one. The plans 
"the architectural firm of 
Thomas J. Tolan & Son, of 


| fatigued, they were royally entertained by Mr. Ray, the landlord. ort Wayne, were chosen 
After a good night's rest, a steaming breakfast and much persuasion by offers from the fifteen am r 


| of free land and sums of money, the county seat of Parke county was located at 
| Rockville, To seal the act a bottle of aged whisky was p erly emptied and the ers: Cat 
bottle broken on the big rock on the highest point of one : Thus was the town- a N 
to-be, the county seat of Rockville, legally baptized. blocks’ of stondi Héwh! from 
The ‘temporary ‘seat of county government, S a um been at Roseville | Parke County quarriçs. 
first, and next at Armiesburg where at least two courts hte held. At one County Commissioners 
time there was a threat that it would be set at Blooming AWE Gol? ge Mater 
| Parke county’s first court house was the rude; but g ren log structure Fine Gavê of its inception, Ə. 
! finished in June, 1826, which served until 1829. Built on the south side of the ceived the half-finished struc- 
present public square, if served a double use of house of worship and temple of ture from the hands of the 
justice (church and state were allowed to function together in those early days) outgoing board and carried 


it forward te, completion. 
until if was replaced by the brick courthouse. Carpenters. and Alea. wood 
In 1829 a contract was let 


workers who helped build the: 
to Matthew Stewart. agalnst| courthouse were James and 
A. J. East i ack, Tur: | 
ner and eorge W., 
Collings was appointed agent | 


¿County Commissioners By- 
ers. Carmichael and Marshall 


brick court 
Î house com- 


| much opposition, to build the) 


| pleted in 1832. 
lt served. the 
county until 

'1879 when it İli 
was torn dow 
by Isaac Me- 
Faddin. 

The corner- 
stone. of the 
present _ | court- 
house was laid 


Dedication Feb. 22 

According to the newspaper 
there was a large attendance, 
a good time, good speeches, 
and plenty of them. The Hon. 
Thomas N. Rice's ‚speech was 
published in its entirety and 
took up most of the newspa- 
per. He commented that 
George Washington's birth- 


day, on the 22nd of February, | 


for the county to see the job 
through “after” the contractor ' 
quit. At the ededication, the | 


. building had already cost over, 
| $100,000 and all. the bills were 


not in yet. The contract for 


the clock and belll was to 
¿cost $1,450, and the walks 


were to be done by tha lake 
foot in the early spring. 
‘In spite of rain, mud and 


CLARK. was particularly appropriate bad weather, the dedication of 
The date found si for the dedication of a build-, ‚the new Parke County Court- , 
Yer ing erected to justice and the house drew a, large crowd of 


over the north e entrance 3 are in 
error, The building was com- 


pleted in. 882, not 1 
tractor | 5 Yox 


Hİ” timetable, and 
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“people, Camerone’s String 


Band, of Indianapolis, fur- 


erred i 
the sto vin lowed 
We d' Prat: Rock- 
oc 

vil a ea (presented the REFEENCE ATE 

§ t 
cop ‚mar Roc OCKVILLE DO NOT CIkC 
t Êv Marc, | 
| 0 

. ery Wednesday LIBRARY 


by ode We-Browne-Rditor, this. 
issue carried the front page 
story “Court House Dedica- 
tion.” Nê 
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In tea process x i 
Cronin, the third volu 
arey published in 1 

They range from 


Ya) i | 

Contains , Numero us F irsts 
% N By ii 1. CLARK 

xing the book “History. of Vigo 
of a three volume set of Indiana History by Logan Es- 


jotted down 58 different famous firsts of Vigo county. 
irst alien to become a citizen of the United States, Sam- 
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Count ” by William F. 


ue] Horne, an Englishmerwho had arrived in Philadelphia in 1819 and settled 
here in 1820, to the first water works established here in 1873. A new plant was 
` erected on the river at the.old Indianapolis & St. Louis Railroad crossing in 1888 
¿with a capacity of three million gallons of water a day. 

The first American Legion group organized here was Fort Harrison Post 40, 


on Sept. 12, 1919. 


The first baby boy born in Terre Haute was William Earle, The first baby girl 


was Mary Ann McFadden. 


The first bank was organized here as a branch of the State Bank of Indiana, 
chartered in 1834. The building still stands as a Memorial Hall on 1 street op- 


posite the courthouse. 


"The first bar association vvas formed after th e establi 
County Circuit Court in 1818. Lawyers admitted t 
athon Doty, a ea Huntington, Samuel Whi 


the first lawyers in Vigo County, 


The first actual’ trial was 


the case of Joseph Earl, ar- 


raigned for assault and bat- p; 


tery. He was found guilty and | 
fined three dollars. The first > 
divorce suit was filed in May, 
1818. by Mrs. Garber and 
granted in July. Indiana had 
the reputation 
in those days 
of being the 
easiest state 
in which to / 
obtain a di- 
vorce. 
The fir st 
grand jury 
20 men was 
sworn in and 
after eight 
days a'd- 
journed for 
lack of'a sin- = 
gle case to try! - 


CLARK 
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. ner of Ohio and W 
The first 


William Mars was we rws 
blacksmith. James -Cunning- 
ham was the first brick 
maker. Henry Redmond was 
the first carpenter, built the 


first hotel or tavern at the . 


corner of 1st a Water Sts.,, 
and became t st tavern- 
keeper and h le first tav- 


|- ern license. 


Alexander Barnes was the 
first coroner. The first physi- 
fan was Dr. Charles B. Mode- 
sitt who built the fi st log cab- 
in Terre Haute ” ah cor- 
‘Street 
and operated the first ferry. 
licensed ferry in 
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Com 


"the first Vigo 
e were Jon- | 
Bennett and | 
re listed as 
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Cont 


Vigo GouhtŞ.- was John Durkee | 
about where Tecumseh is now. | 
The license was e dollars in 
1818. 

The first jail was a log 
house built by Henry Redford 


occupancy in 1824. 
‘The first Electric Light. & 
Power Company 
It: furnished 50 al 


‘The first Terr 


and began furnis gas to 
the city in. 1858. The natural 
gas e from the Diall Well, 
2 deep and was suf- | 


ficient for over 30 years. Arti- 
ficial Bas was necessary hy |! 
1890. 


A hanı pumper named Hoos- 
ier was the city’s first piece of 
fire equipment. 

The: first frame house was 
credited to either. Curtis Gil- | 
bert or Lucius Scott of 1817. 
The first brick house was 
built in 1824 by Benjamin I. 
Gilman as the office for his 
pork-packing plant which was | 
first in Terre Haute. ~ 

The first man to sell live- | 
stock on the installment plan | | 

as William E. May, of Sugar 

reek Twp. i 
The first water mill was. 

ilt over Honey Creek south 

of Terre Haute for Dickson 

and m by Joshua A. 
b 


1 


Olds, a ohn q and 
| tere came here | 
' from the East with his family. 
The first coal mine opgned , 
in Vigo County. was a strip 
„ mine known as the Old Home 
Coal Company by Mr. Broad» 
hurst, grandfather of Mrs. 
‘Noble Johnson. _ 
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In Groves Along River 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


The settlement of this raw new country was a rough, dirty, dangerous under- 
taking that required courage and endless hard work which bred character. And 
the Americans who flocked to settle here had three great advantages. 

First, they entered a rich, empty, challenging new land where they had to 
fight savages and wild beasts, but could do so with hope of success. 


Second, they created a new people to do the work of conquering this land, an 
amalgamation of numerous national stocks: English, Scots. Irish, Dutch, Germans. 
Huguenot French, Swedes, Jews from eastern Europe. This new society had traits 
all its own, and prized social equality and tolerance. 

Third, the settlers insisted on a common language and institutions — English 


— and so kept unity. They remained one nation. Americans became a new nation, 
quite unlike any in the Old World. 


When the French explorers first came to the Mississippi Valley they found a 
confederacy of five tribes inhabiting the county which was named Illinois. By 1818 
¡the Kaskaskia tribe lived on a 350-acre reservation near the town of Kaskaskia. The , 


remnants of the Peoria tribe still lived on the’ Illinois River. Û 


Next to the Kaskaskia, the nearest neighbors of the white settlers in the south | 


were the Kickapoo Indians. Farther north were the Sauk and the Fox. la Potas" 
watomi tribe were the most numerous. HA 


$ a 
All these tribes lived along the water courses and in the groves! ğı h.as did 
the first white settlers. Their time was divided about equally between hunting ard 
farming. They left their villages as soon as their corn, beans, etc., was Tipe ir- 
vested and traveled to their wintering ground. ə" 
The old men, women and 
children embarked in canoes, 
and the young men went by 
land with their horses. On their 
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arrival they im- 
mediately com- Bm 
menced their FP...” us 
winters hunt Pe iy ilə 
which lasted ;: 
about three |. 
months. % 
They returned 
to their villages 
in the month of |; 
April and after ¿qa 
putting their k La 
lodges in order, DOROTHY J. 
began the plant- CLARK 
ing of corn, 
beans, pumpkins, melons, etc. 
This was primarily women’s 
work. While corn formed the 
Staple of the Indian’s diet, 
they also used wild vegetables 
and roots. They ate all kinds 
of meat preferring venison 
and hear. They cared little for 
fish but ate it when other food 
was scarce. Most all foods 


were boiled into soup. The old 
women set the kettle boiling in 
the night, and about day- 
break all ate whatever was 
cooked, and during the day 
ate as often as they were 
hungry. The kettle was con- 
stantly suspended over the 
fire, and everyone had his 
wooden dish or bowl and 
wooden spoon called the ““Me- 
” 
rien men wore a shirt 
reaching almost to the knees, 
a breech-clout, and leggings 
which came up to the thigh 
and were fastened to the belt 
on either side. In earliest 
times all their clothing was 
made of leather, but by 1818 
leather had been replaced by 
trade cloth. The shirt and leg- 
gings were often dyed a deep 
blue or black, while the 
breech-clout was usually of 
red cloth; all were more or 
less elaborately decorated 
with bead and quill work. 
The: women wore a two- 
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Continuéd From Page 4. | 
piece garment, short leggings | 
reaching toi the knees, and ! 
moccasipst:tey also decorat- | 
ed their garments with quill 
and bead work. j 
Both men and women wore 
the robe, and later the trade : 
« blanket. The men painted: 
their faces in various ways, 


while the women painted very 


ed upon the Wabash River. 


little or not at all. 


Except when on the war- 
path the men of most of the 
tribes let their hair grow long, 
wearing the scalp lock braid- 
ed and a band of otter skin 
or a woven sash bound around 
the brows. The women ordi- 
narily wore their hair in a 


i Single braid down the back. 


Known for Pottery 
The Indiana and Illinois 
tribes had given up the mak- 
ing of pottery by 1818, but 
still engaged in tanning and 
weaving. They twisted a twine 


* a rather inferior sort, burned 
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from the inner hark of the | 
linden and with this wove ex- | 
cellent bags of various sorts.” 


These were decorated with 
geometric and animal de- 
signs. They also made red 
mats sewed with twine which 
were used as covering for 
floors and as roofing for win- 
ter homes. The pottery was of | 


in an open fire, or simply sun- | 
dried and decorated with a | 


few incised lines. With the | 
coming of the whites, this na- | 
tive ware was rapidly re- | 


ary was less than one hun- | 


essities to the savage. 


They 


placed by the trade kettles. 
All the tribes living in Ili- 
nois used two types of houses, 


one for summer, the other for [ 
winter. + + f 
The largest and most im- | 
portant trading company op- | 
erating in the Northwest in | 
1818 was the American Fur 
Company owned by John Ja- 
cob Astor which began ex- 
changing goods for furs with 


| the Indians in 1817. From a 


list of the employees of the 
company in 1818 and 1819 it 
appears that some sixteen or | 
seventeen clerks, traders, in- 
terpreters and boatmen locat- - 


posts. 


Men engaged in the’ fur | 


trade fell into two distinct 


classes, the “Voyageurs” who ' 


performed the menial labor, 
and the traders who directed 
operations, the “Bourgeois” 
of the French regime. Many 


of the Voyageurs were half- ; 


breeds, descendants of the 


“Coureurs de” Bois” who had | 


baken to the wilderness in the 
early days of the. French oc- 
cupation of Canada. Ali Voya- 


geurs were described as a: 


happy, carefree lot, 
fully performing their ardu- 


cheer- : 


ous labors. His average sal- : 


dred dollars a year, and his ' 
daily ration was a soup made | 


of hulled corn seasoned with 
tallow. The yearly outfit fur- 
nished him by his employer 
consisted of perhaps two cot-, 
ton shirts, a triangular blan- 
ket, a portage collar, and a 
pair of heavy shoes. All lux- | 
uries, such as pipes and to- 
bacco, he was obliged to fur- 
nisn himself. 

Trade goods in 1818 includ- 
ed items such as blankets, 
shrouds, handkerchiefs, tools 
of all sorts, guns, ammuni- 
tion, and kettles—useful nec- 


also carried some 
such as ribbons, jewelry, 


wampum, tobacco, pipes, ver- | 
and even | 


million, earbobs 
jew’s-harps. 

The craft of the furtraders 
were either the bateau or the 
canoe. The bateau was a light 
boat, some 30, feet long,. cut 
away at both bow and stern. 
It was navigable by five men, 
four of whom propelled it with 
oars, while the fifth steered. 


of birch bark and was 33 feet 
long by 4% feet broad, taper- 
ing toward the bow and stern 


luxuries | 


with wattap, and pine gum 
was used for the seams. The 


canoe was propelled by pad- 
dies, with the occasional as- 
sistance of a sail. Phere were 
eight voyageurs to each ca- 
noe. Those stationed at the 
bow and stern being men of 
particular skill, received dou- 
ble wages. 


Each man was allowed to 
carry a sack containing forty 


| pounds of baggage. The en- 
The canoe of 1818 was made 


tire cargo of the canoe, in- 
cluding goods, provisions, 
crew, and baggage, was about 


| four: tons. - 


The bark was sewed , 
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In the United States there has been a mail system of sorts from the earliest’ 


time of settlement, At first post offices were kept in coffee houses and were simply 
receptacles where letters from abroad might be placed until delivered to those to 
whom they were addressed. 

The earliest legislation on mails can be found in the general court records of 
Massachusetts, “which provides that nolice be given John Brown, that his house 
in Boston is the place appointed for all letters which are brought beyond the seas 
or are to be sent thither, to be left with him; and he is take care that they are de- 
livered or sent according to the directions; and he is allowed for every letter a 

| penny, and must answer all miscarriage through his own neglect in this kind.” This 
was in the year 1639. 

In 1657 the colonial law of Virginia was passed which “required every plant- 
er to provide a messenger to convey the dispatches, as they arrived, to the next 
plantation and so on, on pain of forfeiting a hogshead of tobacco for default.” 

In 1672 a line of posts was established between New York and Boston along 

the coast and the mail was carried monthly between those two cities. 
_, In 1692 letters patent, good for 21 years, was given to Thomas Neale author- 
izing him to set up posts in North America, This was uninterrupted until 1710 
when the postal officers of Great Britain were consolidated and the chief office 
in America was established in New York, 

One of the earliest acts of i = 
the Continental Congress was 
to establish routs from Fal- 
mouth, Maine, to Savannah, 
Georgia. Benjamin Franklin : 
was made Post- 
master General WS 
by the British f 
Crown in 1754. ili 


In 1774 11 was announced in’ 
all the papers in the colonies. 
that “John Perkins engages 
to ride post, to carry the mail 
once a week between Phila- 
delphia and Boston; and will 


He vas to make ,. ‘Wid take along or back lead 
six thousand ”: anal horses or any parcels.” When 
pounds con ti- | vb, (ad a post rider proposed start- 
nental money “a bi il „ing, notice was given of his 
out of the whole | Wi | m intention by advertisement, 
post office de- I Au" „A _also by town crier for several 
part ment of j y IN + days in ə əə gen 
America, and Maa ns) in 1790 there 


offices in the United States; 
in 1897 there were 75,000. 
In 1840 there were no letter 


under his effi- 
cient work the 
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large cities. In 1845 Congress 
revised the postal laws and 
mail service was then cheap- 
er and more rapid with a 
rate of five cents per half 
ounce. An attempt was made 
to use adhesive postage 
stamps as a time saver, but 
the use of stamps was op- 
tional and caused consider- 
able worry to the post rider. 

In 1847, however, the post 
office department issued five 
cent stamps and all who sent 
letters were required ‘to use 
them. These first stamps were 
five- and ten-cent. denomina- 
tions. In 1851 another change 
occurred in the postal service. 
Letters were carried for three 
cents per half ounce for a 
distance of not over 3.000 
miles. In 1855 this rate car- 
ried letters anywhere in the 


, U.S. Postage was further re- 


duced in 1883 when letters 
were carried anywhere in the 
U.S. for only two cents. 
Today’s higher postage 
rates can be contrasted with 


: those of 1792 when it was six 


| thirty miles or less, 


cents per fourth ounce for 
i eight 
cents for 30 up to 60 miles; 
ten cents for 60 to 100 miles; 


1 12 cents for 100 to 150 miles; 


15 cents for 150 to 200 miles; 


-17 cents for 200 to 250 miles; 


20 cents for 250 to 350 miles; 
22 cents for 350 to 450 miles; 
and 25 cents for over 450 
miles, 


ity Affairs Fi 


postal service 
developed rapidly. He was the 


‘first to give equal privileges 


to publishers. 


The very next year he an- | 


nounced that the mail, which 
had been run once a fort- 
night to New England, would 
start once a week the year 
‘round, whereby answers might 
be obtained to letters between 
Philadelphia and Boston in 
three weeks which before had 
required six weeks. 


carriers and to eliminate this 


: inconvenience private dispatch 


companies delivered Jelters at 
the rate of two cents each. 
Adhesive stamps were issued 
by these companies for the 
benefit of their customers In 


j Continued On Page 11, Col. 1. 
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W., T. Pittenger, early 
settlar of Vigo County, who 
lived about. {wp miles north 
west. af New Goshen, enjoyed 
reminiscing about the days of 
early mail service here. He 
told how "when I was a boy 
(1830's) my father lived on 
Otter Creek prairie near the 
Lafayette Road. That road 
was a stage line owned by 
George Markle and when it 
was not too muddy the mails 
were carried on the stage 
coach. When it was too muddy, 
they were carried on horse- 
back. Clinton got her mails by 
this route, the stage crossing 
the river on a ferry. 

“The stage driver drove the 
horses hard, and very often 
they could be seen in the gal- 
lop. At intervals there were 
stations where relays of 
horses were kept and here 
changes were made. Each 
driver had a large tin horp 
about the length of a shotgun 
and this was blown by the 
driver when the stage was 
about a mile distant from the 
Station as a warning to get 
the horses ready to make a 
change. 

“Dole's Tavern was still 
standing on the old Lafayette 
Road in 1901 and was oc- 
cupied by William Jones. It 
was located about two and a 
half miles southwest of Ather- 
ton.” 

Vincennes was once a dis- 


` tributing point where mails 
| were made up for the north, 


_ northwest, 


west and south- 
west. Terre Haute received 
her earliest mails from Vin- 
cennes, at times by post 
riders, at others by stage 
coach. 1f the roads were very 
muddy they were brought by 
means of a go-cart made of 
two wheels of a wagon which 
was constructed in such a 
manner as to carry the mail 
pouches. To this vehicle four 
hourses were hitched. 


During the admmistratıon 
of James K. Polk, Elisha 
Stout, a prominent citizen of 
Vincennes and the man who 
published the first newspaper 
in the Northwest Territory, 
succeeded to the post office 
at Vincennes. Mr. Stout was 
then chief distributor for one 
of the largest territories in the 
postal service of the Spiga 
States. 

Al the mails collected ‘at 
Cincinnati from the east “and 


“^~ 


northeast and that of Louis- * 


ville from all parts of the 
south for the west went di- 
rectly to Vincennes and there 
were distributed. As needed, 
there were four to eight clerks 
hired. It was difficult to find 
distributing clerks in those 
days because very few men 
were acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of the Northwest, and 
when the political complexion 
of the administration changed, 
it was often very hard for 
the new postmaster to begin 
his duties with the needed 
help. 

Next week I'll continue the 
story of how the post office 
delivered the mails in the 
Wabash Valley . 
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John L. Beard, who settled with his father in 1837 on their farm in Pierson 
Township, once said, “When we came here there was no post office handier than 
Terre Haute, and that is where we got our mail. I remember it well in the earlier 
days. The stage was a great sight then. When the E. & T.H. came through here and 
Pimento was established we made that our post office and did most of our trading 
there.” He was not the only pioneer who went 13 miles for mail in those days. 

When Fort Harrison was built in Vigo County in 1811, the only messages 


from the outside world came by special carrier or settlers arriving at the fort. Al- 


n 


most all messages came or went by the river route. 

The first definite record of a post office in Vigo County was the appointment 
of Curtis Gilbert at Fort Harrison on December 4, 1817. Post offices were estab- 
lished in western Indiana and eastern Illinois, and, in the fall of 1818, Gilbert 
handed over the post office to John M. Coleman, the newly appointed first post- 
master of Terre Haute, a tiny village of log houses. 


After much research, the 
following list of postmasters 
of Terre Haute is as nearly 
accurate as possible: 

John M. Coleman, 1818-1828; 
John F. Cruft, 
1828-1830; Fran- iiz m 
cis Cunning- | 
ham, 1830-1837; | 
Dr. George B. 
Graff, 1837- 
3839; Joseph O. 
Jones, 1839- | 
1844 (first! 
time); Stephen | 
G. Dodge 1845- W 
1849; James T. li 
Moffatt, 1849- 
1852; Joseph 0. 
Jones, 1853- 
1856 (second time), Burwell 
H. Cornwell, 1856-1860; Ed- 
ward B. Allen, 1860-1861; Jo- 
seph O. Jones, 1861-1866 (third 
time); Dr. Ezra Read, 1866- 
1868; Linus A. Burnett, 1869- 
1872; Nicholas Filbeck, 1873- 
1881; Joseph O. Jones, 1881- 
1885 (fourth time); John F. 
' Regan, 1885-1888; David C. 
Greiner, 1889-1872; Allen H. 
Donham, 1893-1896; Frank E. 
Benjamin, 1897-1900; Samuel 
E. Gray, 1901-1909; Thatcher 
A. Parker, 1910-1913; John J. 
Cleary, 1914-1922; J ohn A, 
Austermiller, 1923-1926, Wil- 
liam G. Hays, 1927-1931; John 
VV, Wood, 1932-1936; Jerome 
F. Shandy, 1936-1950; Frank 
L. Miklozek, 1950 — present | 
time. ù a) 
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During the time of Post- 
master Filbeck, Terre Haute 
became a free delivery office. 
This system was established 


$ Oct. 1, 1878. There were 115 


applications for six positions 


as mail carriers. Mr. Filbeck © 
« selected the following Civil 


War veterans: George Miller, ' 
John Kuppenhcimer, James 
P, Johnson, George Hayward, 
Frank Mills and I, Newt Ad. 


ams. 


The evening before the car- 
riers started on their first 
rounds, Mr. Filbeck declared 
all of the 2,000 boxes vacant, 
which were rented at the post 
office, and all the mail of the 
city was delivered by the car- 
riers, 

From those six mall car- 
riers the Terre Haute Post 
Office now has over 300 postal 
employes, over 90 years later. 

In 1896 a system of Rural 
Free Delivery was begun. One 
of the first rural carriers was 
placed in Bartholomew coun- 
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ty, Indiana, The rural free 
delivery did much for the 
farmer. He could be certain 
that his mail and daily paper 
would be delivered to his mail 
box in spite of bad weather, 
muddy roads, etc. 

That first carrier though 
nameless, deserves as much 
credit as the early settlers 
who broke their ways through 
tangled forest and prarie and 
made homes in Indiana and 


“e 
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farther West. Indiana claims | 
the proud honor of being the 
parent State of rural free de-, 
livery. 

The rural carriers wore the 
same uniform, provided at 
iheir own cost, and each fru- 
nished himself with a special 
delivery wagon with “U.S. 
Mail, Rural Delivery Route 
No. ....,” and the location | 
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painted on the front and 
sides. Each horse-drawn wa- 
gon had a sliding door at the 
sides with a glass front and 
was fitted up with pigeon 
holes in which the carrier 
, sorted his mail as he rode 
along. There was also a con- 
trivance for heating the wa- 
gon in cold weather. 


All the mail boxes along 


the route were of galvanized | 


| iron, furnished and painted by 


the patrons of the route. They | 


' were nailed to posts of the cor- 

| rect height to bring them level 
with the postal wagon. As he 

| drove up along side the box, 
the carrier opened his sliding 
door and dropped the mail in 
the box, at the same time 
raising a zine signal which was 
attached. If there was any 
mail for him to collect he 
found this signal raised; if, 
in return, he had none to de- 
liver he turned the signal down. 
If the signal was not raised 
" and he had no mail to deliver, 
he drove by without stopping. 
Each carrier also had a 
whistle to signal the box own- 
ers. 

By 1901 some 72 of the 92 
counties in Indiana had rural 
mail delivery. Only those coun- 
ties in the southern part of 
Indiana where the hills made 
such service difficult were 
without rural delivery. 


First Rural Dellvery 


On Monday, Dec. 4, 1889, 
Wood MeComh left Terre 
Haute Post Office on his first 
frip. He had very little mail 
in his pouch and drove his own 
buggy. It was a novel sight— 
something never witnessed be- 
fore. Later Mr. McComb ac- 
quired one of the latest deliv- 
ery wagons marked “R.F.D. 
No. 1.” (a photo of this fa- 
, mous first can ba seen at the 

Historical Museum) This route 
went south over the Prarieton 

road and returned by the First 

Street Road. 

About Sept. 15, 1900, three 
new routes were established 
in Vigo county. RR No. 2 with 
David Solomon went south 
over 25th Street to Lockport 
Road where it turned East 
following the line between Lost 
Creek and Riley Townships to 
a point one mile West of the 
county line Here it turned 

*north to Poplar St. Road and 
returned to the city. About 
one-third of his route was on 
clay roads. 


Another rural route with Ed | 


Farmer as carrier left from 
|! the Edwards Post Office locat- 
Î ed five miles north of Terre 
i Haute. He traveled the Rock- 
| ville road to Sandcut, west and 
| north over the clay and sand 
roads with many windings un- 
til he reached the north county 
line, then west to Atherton and 
Lafayette Road. The next year 
he went to Rosedale and west 
to a point one mile west of 
Atherton and back to 
| Edwards. 
The third route left West 
‚Terre Haute post office and 
| covered a large area of Sugar 
Creek township. About four 
miles were ungraveled. Mr. 
W. A. Sanford was the carrier 
‚and handled more mail each 
trip than any of the other 
carriers. 
|” On Nov. 1, 1902, two rural 
routes were established from 
Vermillion, IN. post office both 
of which were chiefly in Vigo 
county, Officially they were 
R.F.D. No. 1 and No. 2, but 


| local citizens called them 


“north” and “south.” 

The carrier Owen Rowe, 
came into the county at the 
northwest corner and passed 
through Libertyville, east to 
Shepherd school house, south 
and southwest to Mrs. Bar- 
bour’s corner on the Clinton 
road, then northwest to New 
Goshen and west to Vermillion. 

Route No. 2 with Ote Wright 
as the carrier entered the 
county at the northwest cor- 
at the south side of Sanford, 
along the state line, then along 
thd Fayette township line to 
„a point one mile north of St. 
Mary’s, then to the Clinton 


gravel road; north to Bland- 
ford passing by the Rose Hill 
Church, finally to the state 
line again, 

Two more mail routes were 
planned for the Pimento area 
in 1901. Cassius C. Carr was 


the carrier for the No, 1 route ` 


west of the village. The one 
running east, Route No. 2, had 
A. Sterritt as carrier. 


In the spring of 1901 the 
government contracted . with 
the Terre Haute Electric Co. 
to carry mail on the Interur- 
ban line between Terre Haule 
and Brazil, This meant Glenn, 
Seelyville and Cloverdale as 
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well as Terre Haute and Bra- 
zil received mail by, 
this route, A photo of. this in- 
terurban oar with the inscrip- 
tion “U.S. Mail” upon its side 
can be seen at the Historical 
Museum, 

In another few years mail 
was to be delivered at every 
door in the United States ex- 
cept in the most remote 
mountainous and sparsely set- 
.etled sections and in small 
villages where the post of- 


! fice was within easy reach. 


ety 
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where their son 
and sickly chi 


and the home was really a rural one. 


In 1850, R. W. Thompson bought 


“After McDonald's removal 

lo a more secluded country | 
place, the fine old house was e 
purchased by cole Thompson in 


lovely DOROTHY J. 
homes CLARK 
little far- : 
south on 6th St. a 
street runs from 6th to 
y amed Osborn, ees! 
yen being an added letter to 
‘the name of Osborn, editor of 
the- “Western Register and 
Telî aute Advertiser.” 


e head of 5th St. 

mes from the south 

ae -story house built 
€. Duy, whose wife 


At an awe dayı cake Farrington 


George v 


tmi to the country and he bought a 
ilt his house at the northeast corner 


only 3rd 7 Sts. had been opened through that pi koft 


ge ahd 230 feet from it, extendij | 


Ù + "Mr. Ball had bought the place. EN. 


a o Chandeliers and marble : 
avy drinkers and their fancy women imported om Baltimore. 


*ramrington- -was | 
e tract of land seat 


4 Y Ss i > 
| tract of land 230 feet Wide ly 
| 3rd St. to 6th 


18 when it became 
s targets for pistol. 


antels were» used 


ax 


was a granddaughter ot ts: 
born, His father, ¿Lambert 
Duy, built a ho se 

¿West of t is, a small or 
cottage that at o Y 
occupied by 
‘beloved school 
/ early days. 
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May, 1849, “having emoved 
tout of the corporation.” 

George C. Duy moved to In- 
dianapolis in 1882. In 1885 the 
Mansion House with the land 
between 4th and 5th, Hulman | 
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On Ohio street, between 3rd and 4th, were the homes of George Brokaw and 
Charles Groverman, both long gone as the district was given over to business. 

Ralph Tousey, one-time partner pf W. R. McKeen in his earliest venture as” 
a banker after he left the old State Bank, lived at the corner of 4th and 10. 
The old Linton house stood in the middle of the block bounded by Ohio, Walnut, 
5th-and 6th streets, from which it was moved to Ohio street in the seventies. 
became the office of Maumee Collieries. 

On the southeast corner of 6th and Ohio stood the home of Seve Booth and 


his sister Elizabeth. In 1857, in that house; she married John Steve Tarking- 
ton and became the mother of Booth Tarkington, who was chris Newton’ 
Booth, but dropped the Newton, the name of his great-grandmother pary Newton, : 
of Woodbridge, Conn: + w 

To the east of it stood the offices of the Wabash and Erie Canal, first occu- 
pied by them in December, 1853. As a residence it it, was occupied by Lucius: Ryce 
and G. W. Bement. ~ 

~ Across the street was a house built by Curtis Gilbert and occupled by him’be- 

fore he built his country home east of the city (where the park is now on Wabash 
between 14th and 15th streets). Later "John S. Belin lived there, whose wife was a 
daughter of Mr. Gilbert. + 

To the east of it was the home of Ezra W. Smith who disappeared one night 
after a party arranged for a great assembly. but attended only by himself and his 
friend Judge Elisha M. Huntington who later settled the estate of Smi eclared 
legally dead. Later Huntingto ght it and moved there from the Scott house 
at Third and Ohio. This later became the property of the Terre Haute Club and of 
the Y.M.C.A. James Turner lived ro after the death of Judge = n 


Next, east of here, was the | aa wa 
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i 

home of the Graff family and ` 

heyond it, Tames Turner lived 

in a house that had been occu- 

pied by S. S. 
Early after he il Hi west of ‘Thompson s on the 
had moved from | ih south side of Ohio, where the 

| ' Telephone building is now, 
stood the residence of Jacob 


corner of Sev- 1... Û | D. Early and to the west of 
and Ohio b that was the home built by , 
e the Indi Jobn P. Usher who left here Me 
Theater is to become Secretary of the yee. 
. Following | Interior in President Lincoln's Community Affairs FIS 


rly, this u ER | cabinet. Moving to Kansas iə | 
NUR ezwastücel- 47 A become attorney for the 
pied by oR.) 1. JDORDTHY I. / | Kansas Pacific Railroad, he 
Thompson, 4 CLARK | sold it to Herman Hulman. 
whose Anchor Beyond this stood the home 
Mill stood at the southeast cor- of Lucius Ryce, fan early 
ner of First and Poplar. merchant of the city, whose 
Opposite this at the north- brother Captain Harry Ryce 
west ds Ta a Ohio, ) was in the old Canal Office A 
‚was the home c r. Ezra building. aan le 
b”. uilt » Fa cc and Still farther east on Ohio. REFESENCE = 
b me corner f atood the old home of Dr. TORCH ATE 
1 by: the Odd Wood, later occupied by his DO NOT CE ^ 
t 8th and daughter Harriet Coffroth, 
binomi in the early days as 
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Hallie Wood, a ` ‘of the 
town: Her, . idney 
Wood, "was . 
known as “Siddy. 
On the southe 
8th and Ohio st the 
of Patrick Shana a pioneer 
private banker, e house 
burned and Sha 
a series of suits against the 
İnsurance companies that 
rivaled the case of Jarndice 
‚vs. Jarndice. He later lived 
on the west side of 5th, qee 


second house north of 
street. -4 
To the east of it wa 
amh ə 


home of A. L. 
an early builder 
greater part. if ne 
work done by a 


old Prairie 
esent freight 
- Pennsylvania 


i s addition and 


the southeast cor- 
Inut and 6th in 1842. 
e this house of 
stood the 
0 ilt by Arba -Hölmes 
` modest found: w 
e car and manufactur- 
nt between 9% and the 
Toad, south of Wabash. 
‘the lot at the northeast 


douhle houses, a sto 
ı half in heighth, buil 
priest of St. Benedict’s, 


Father Pius Kotterer and pur- 


corner of | 
ome | 


non started | 


of the resi-' 


of 912 stood a row of: 
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build only a temporary house e 

until his wife. wane pasted to 

live so far of town, he. 

bought the wê house u. i 
o İk: to its location 


KEEP HER HAPPY 


e SOUTH SHIELDS, England 
(UPD — Seven-year-old Dawn 
daddy bought her a 
ust to keep her VON 


“dwelling and shortly before | 
his death it is said (with no 
possible means of verification ) 
now) that he lost it in one 
of those super colossal poker 
games of the times. Whatever 
truth there may have been 
to the story, the deed itself 
names the consideration as 
$80,000, and Lucy Hervey, the 
purchaser, to assume a mort- 
gage for $25,000. 

Her husband, Robert G. 
Hervey, was the builder of 
the old Mlinois Midland Rail- : 
road, later the Peoria division | 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
He seems to have paid but 
"$5,000 on the mortgage and) 
the” Sheriff‘ sold it to W. R. 
McKeen in 1883 to staisfy a | 
balance of $20,000 still due. | 

Still more about homes of 
long ago in next week’s} 
column... 


Des de metho “My little 
girl has done € tremely well 
there,” he said. “She is happy 
with the school as it is and I 
want her and her friends to 


stay that way.” 


ə 


` chased from him by Herman 
Hulman. _ 

Returning to 6th street, at 
the northwest corner of Pop- 
lar stood a large frame | 
house built by William J. Ball, 
engineer of the Wabash and 
Erie Canal, the Cross-Cut 
Canal, and a very early, if 
not the irst, president of the 
Terre aute Gas Light 
Company. The late Wiliam 
C. Ball was born in this 
house, the lot having been» 
bought in 1848 and the house: 
built soon after. In 1854 Mr. 
Ball sold to George E. 
Brokaw, who in turn sold to 

William B. Tuell in ‚1857. 

After living in the frame 
house for some time, Tuell’ 
sold the house to Theodore 
Hulman, who had bought the 
half of a subdivision east and 
north of 6th and Park streets 
and started to build a brick 
house. in the middle of the 


| 


n 


block. Advised by his brother 
erman Hulman build on 
one side of the nperty in- 


stead of in the middie and to 


re 


[i 


printed prior to 1825. 


Bible. 


The sixth child Wil EN 
Shaw Cruft was born Feb. 
1837 in Carlise and lived ae 
14 months. 


The seventh and last child, 
again named for the father 
William Shaw Cruft, was born 
Dec. 19, 1838, in 
Carlisle. When 
he was 21 years 
old he vas... 
drowned while 
bathing in the 

| Wabash river JIM 
at Terre Haute 
on July 28th, ıı 
‚1859. He was JINA 
‘buried in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. | 
All the previous 
family deaths 
had occurred at 
Carlisle, so they were buried 
¡in the Carlisle Burial Grounds. 
The two brothers, promin- 
ent pioneer merchants, John 
F. and William S. Cruft, came 
te gara Haute in 1823 and 


DOROTHY J. 
CLARK 


ler, having heen born in 
1800 in Boston. Mass. 


AS Wirren 
e 


18 hi F Hini ly Bibi 
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Their first store was on the 
corner of First and Water 
| streets. In 1826 the store was 
a two-story frame building 
with a red roof half way be- 
(tween Second and Third 
Ohio street. 
| In 1827 the firm established 
‘branch at Carlisle in charge 
‘of William S. Cruft. He was 


inclined to be literary in his 


tastes and in conection with 
W. D. Morgan established an 
‘academy at Carlisle. In 1845 
he returned. to Terre Haute 
¡where he died soon after, 
‘aged 43 years,, and lies buried 
in Woodlawn. 

| From local history sourced 
there is much to be learned 
‘about the Cruft family. They 
¡obtained a tavern license in 
1824. A copy of the WESTERN 
REGISTER dated July 28, 
1827 has a notice of J. F. and 
W. S. Cruft. “Received by 
kredit WABASH, big stock 
¡Of new goods—whiskey, bees- 
Wax, corn fed pork, flax and 


| omg On Page Cole 
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lg Tells 
Much-About Local History 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK | 


A large red leather Bible decorated with gold tooling and the name “Wil- 
liam S. Cruft” stamped in gold on the front cover was recently given to the Vigo 
County Historical Society by Mrs. Ida Fletcher of 1539 So. 14th St. The Bible was 
printed in Philadelphia, but there was no date to be found. Because of the very , 
early records inscribed on the Family Records pages, the Bible would have been 


P 


DO NOT 


The first entry was ‘‘William Shaw Cruft and Eliza Blackburn were joined in 
marriage by the Rev. Samuel Hull on the first day of December, 1825, in Haddon 
Township, Sullivan County, State of Indiana.” 

William Shaw Cruft, the second son of John and Lucia Crocker Cruft, was 
born in Boston, Mass., on March 26th, 1803. Eliza Blackburn, the second daughter 
of, William and Elizabeth Blackburn, was born in Hamilton se deşe Butler 
County, State of Ohio, on the 22nd of August, 1807. 

Their first child, John Foster Cruft, was born August 10, 1827, in Carlisle, 
Indiana. He died at the age of ten months. Their second child, Lucia Ann Cruft, 
was born June 16, 1829, in Carlisle. There is no further mention of her in the 


Their third child, Blizabeth Blackburn Cruft, was born March “15, 1831, 
Carlisle. She married George E. Brokaw in 1853 at her widowed mother’s home “J 
South 5th street, in Terre Haute. The fourth child, and third daughter, was born in 
1833 and lived a few hours. The fifth child, Frances Ann Cruft, was born Jan. 3, 
1835, in Carlisle. There is no further mention of her in the Bible. 
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beautiful young ladies ` 
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F - | 
“tov” linen taken in exchange. ay 

In 18 seker) F. Cruft was | 
Postmaster of Terre Haute | 
1830 when President 

Jackson was elected. In later. 
years he engaged in pork. | 
packing was active in church 
affairs, and died in 1862. The | 
Cruft pork-packing plant was | 
on the river bank immediate- 
ly above the Paddock “and | 
Company’s plant. 

Marriage records at the 
Courthouse show that Frances. 
Cruft married Channing Sea 
bury in 1870. Lucia E. Cra 
married Wek. Putna min 
1877. 

Old erê histories give 
more information about the 
Cruft family. One tells that 
Elizabeth B. Cruft graduated, 
in 1848 at the first annual com- 
mencement of the Vigo Coun- 
ty Seminary and read a com- 
position. During the late 1850'8. 
Terre Haute society was at 
its best. Miss „Craft was 
among the many. brilliar i 


listed 
at all the parties and balls. 
Home Was Girls’ | chool — 
The old Cruft tead at 
the northeast corner of ‘Sixth 
and Oak streets was built in 


1838 by a Mr. ckson for a | 
Presbyterian school for ay 
but was not opened as s puch, 
the house beige sola! short ly 
‘to John F. Crufi ita nd occu 
pied by the | ruft i a H 1 
1888, when J. W. Cruft sold the 
lot to Joseph aa Ra x 
house was then sold to. 
George H. Purdy. who T wi 
it to a lot purchased of the 
‘Deming estate on the south- 


west corner of Center an 


Oak 
streets where it was ren 


in May, 1826 to the ərim izə” 
to build the new jail on the 
southwest corner of Third and 
Wabash. 
He and his wife "Elizabeth 
and Mary E. Cont, ae mn 
ter md ee oa e 


mi 
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o Fina 
I’m indebted to Mrs. Duane Klueh; the former Mary Alice Shannon, for much 
of the information in today’s column. The daughter of Frank Shannon, she is the 
granddaughter of Will Shannon who was,adopted by, Patrick Shannon, early 

i banker of this city, — fr i 

Patrick Shannon was born in County Sligo, Ireland, on April 5th, 1830. He 
was only about a year and a half old when his parents came to America. They 
— landed in New York, came to Cassville, Indiana, and from there 2 moved to Lafa- 
yette, Indiana. —”” a A | 
Young Patrick came to Terre Haute in 1846 with his father who was a con- | 
tractor on the Wabash & Erie Canal. Patrick was the paymaster, young as he was. 
‚Next he went into the pump business, and for some time sold pumps through- 

out this section. He then went into the e = liris hoc 
Before the Shannon family came to America, in the early days of Terre 
Haute, John H. Watson, a native of Rhode Island, settled here. He was one of 


rs. By his policy,of creating a cir- 
as urgently demanded, and.so hard to 


ə əəə 


the most reliable and liberal of the early 
culating medium, at a time when mon 
obtain, and loaning it to farmers and” 
would endanger their property, hed 


ized Watson’s Bank. ; 


currency, Watson & Shannon’s 
money was as good as gold. 
It was always a prosperous 
institution, and 
always had the 
confidence of 
the public. Mr. | 
Shannon began 
the work of re- 
deeming the 
notes issued’ by 
the bank in 
1860, and by TI j 
1865 the major- j'ê 
ity of them 
were redeemed. DOROTHY J. 
Occasionally one “ CLARK 
pops up in an 

antique shop or private collec- 
tion. Greenbacks and ‚gold 
passed over the counter to re- 
deem them. Watson & Shan- 
non’s bank was first located 
in the rooms later occupied 


by Rhodes & Williams’ law of- 


fice on Main Street. In 1864 


Mr. Shannon re moved the” 


bank to 324 Ohio St. m 


Shannon”s Bank. the oldest 
banking business in the city, 
was the “right hand” of the 
farming and business inter- 
ests. and, lo a great. extent, 
of the city and surrounding 
country, Without it, they 
would not have had money 
with which to carry on busi- 
ness. Its liberal terms of dis- 
count to farmers, stock and 
grain dealers, and pork-pack- 
ers, made business lively, and 
aided greatly in developing 
the material prosperity of 


Terre Haute and the Wabash | 


alley. 
Mr. Shannon was a Demo- 


‘erat in politics, a staunch par- 


ty supporter, and” represented 
the Second Ward in the City 
Council before the Civil War. 
In 1862 he was a candidate 
for county treasurer, but was 
not elected. In 1871 he was 


‘elected by the Indiana legisla- 
(ture as financial agent of the 


state, and served two years. 


¿During his term he paid off 


nearly all the balance of the 


Continued On Page 5, Col. 6. 
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neral was held at St. 
‘Church and in spite 
r of rain was at- 
standing room 


- mourners. The 


s placed in the mid- 
down near the altar 
ded -by .two i rows of 
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Gay Nineties 
alar 
Gay for l 


The decade calléd the 
Andrew Carnegie, who was 


me 


m pu” oe sauv seme lage ee: — 


ae 
iz 


ê OROTHY J. CLARK 


Ga; Nineties may well have been gay: enough for 
then making more than $23,000,000 a year without 


having to pay ta Ñes on a penny of it, but whether the Nineties were in fact gay 


for most Americanslis a. serious question. ? 
The great majority of people earned less than what would be the equivalent, 


County: Public Library * 
re Not So 


əs . Comm, 
coal Miners" sw, 


İn purchasing power, ot an income of $2,000 a year today, eking out a marginal | 
exi 


under co 
‘distance between the rich and the poor, but it was rapidly increasing. 


gling to build an organization, trying to raise the wage scale and better the work- 
ing conditions of the miners. Many of them did not live to see the job complete 


_ Knights of Labor and the miners of the National Progressive Union banded togeth- 
er and formed the present United Mine Workers of America. 

Adopted at the first convention were resolutions stating that all machine- 
mined coal shall not be based at a lower rate than ten cents per ton below pick- 
mined coal and the scale for one governed the other. . 

Officers elected were: John Kane, president; Joseph Dunkerly, vice-president; 
Harvey St. John, secretary-treasurer, and William Winterbottom, P. H. Penna and 


itions we would now call insufferable. Not only was there ` 


@ 1890s coal miners were working ten hours per day. They were work 


Eighty-two years ago, Philip H. Penna and his colleagues led District No. m 
„Into: the Amalgamation of 1890. On January 24th of that year, the miners of the | 


y 


1 


Frank Lockhart, board members. By acclamation Mr. Penna was elected Kane's © 


alternate to the Columbus, Ohio, national convention that year. John Kane became 
the first International Board member from District No. 11, and was editor of the 


Ei is 1891-1896, and International Vice-President in 1897 at the time of his 
eath. 

At the Indiana Miner's Con- .. x. a 
vention held in Terre Haute 7 
on Feb. 25, 1890, P. H. Penna 
was appointed 
Organizer for 
the UMWA by 
the national 
officers. He 
presided at 
the Miner’s 
National Con- 

| vention held 
in Pittsburgh, | 
April 6, 1891, i 
and was Na- | İİ, 
tional Vi ce DOROTHY J. 


In 1894, special conventions 
were held in Terre Haute to 
consider a reduction on min- | 
ing prices and the serious | 
condition of affairs in the 
Clinton Field, owing to a lack ” 
of ə 7: e May the | 
mines were on strike again. | 

In the N thern Field, in i 
1896, they were on strike from | 
May 1 to Dec. 1 and were in- : 
formed of officers of District | 


President in CLARK nization to return to the 
1892. 2050 the age | 
In 1892, the price set for a anl KE! ine best Waê 


“scale they could possibly get. 
"These were the miners in the 
per hour; for pick mining, 70 Rosedale, Clinton and other 
cents per ton; for mining with DENA rae a ül 
Harrison or Sargent Ma- eyan j, p 
chines, including cutting 47 cents per ton pick Wwe Ree 
drilling and shooting and load- the day wage was ce a R E 
E qəlir” 3 a They went to, work al 1:00 
pia Rae N ae ‘a Yə and worked until 5:00. 
chine was 13 cents per ton for ee i "h off for 
rooms and 15 cents per ton “Ren taking een her 
for entries. Coal miners were unen. y ds 
paid twice a month, not Jater R “On Page 9, Col: 1, 
than the 10th and 25th of each ContinuedîOn*Pag . 
month. j 
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day’s work in the mine for 
practical men was 21 1/9 cents 
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” ê ` 
until June, 
held a mass 
edale and men 

tamet, Lyfor 
Coal Bluff ani 
dı quit work. 
T N trom the aA 
on and when 
went back to work they , 
50 cents per ton for pick | 
coal and in 1898, when they 


reorganized, the day wage 


7 was cut from $1.80 per day to 


75 in order to strike an | 
| average with the competitive 
| field that was organized. ` İ 
7 Whenever possible, griev- 
ces vvere settled vvithout 
iki cases the 


r I y would agree 
n some disinterested party 
for conciliation. ° 
b Elght-hour Day 
" The eight-hour-day was es- 
tablished in 1898. From 1920 
1928 miners enjoyed a wage 
"ale of $1.08 per ton for pick 
mine run eal and a basic day 
e of $7.50 for eight hours. 
. H. Penna, “The Grand 


N while working as a 
"ne 


coal. fields : 


ti onal Preside 
à 


7 and assisted in organiz- | 
g “the Indiana Bituminous | 
Operators ` iation. 

n 1898 he advocated the 
ghi-hour day for the mine 
workers. For meritorius serv- 
€ to his Union, he was one 
' the few men given a Life 
mbership in the UMWA 
o 8 International Conven- 
Penna served as Sec- 
of the Indiana Bitumi- 
soal Operators Assoc. 
902 until 1928: A leader 
erators in every joint 
; Tal the tral: 

Was 
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 Krumbhaar Family P 
Role in Early Society 


— Ts MAY 2 11972 By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


__ Little is known about the early Krumbhaar family who fi 
ix in pe cane social life of Terre Haute. © J müb sc 
1 n 1839 Mr. and Mrs. William H. Krümbhaar and two little boys, Butler and 
E mos arrived at the Prairie House, later known as the Terre "Haute House. 
ey were on their way from New Orleans north without definite plans where 


they would locate. They were so charmed with i 
feof tn Terre. Hauf d with the hotel that they decided to re- 


# 


h Zû Built by Chauncey Rose, the Prairie House was far in advance of the com- 
7 mercial standing of the village. The fine hotel dnd superior cuisine were not the 
2 “ə BEE ar ur family ood to stay here. The little coterie who were 
r ) el were people who w i i 
‘cious and +. hea êk people Who would have graced any city, kind, gra: 
mong these were Mr. and Mrs. James Farrington, parents of Mrs. Mary 
aw, and Mr. George E. Farrington, ‚Major and Mrs: David S. Danaldson, Mr. and 
eh ee the latter later familiarly known as “Aunt Williams,” a woman of 
T A bə lo E character and presence, Major and Mrs. Greenough and Major Ogden, 
Mrs. Krumbhaar was formerly Miss McCutchean, of New O i 

4 y ı rleans, comin 
na A ena and aristocratic family. Her husband was a Philadelphian of Cen 
an ə equally well born: His wholesale drug business had failed in Philadel- 
ə. a = m et although a southerner with her property and friends in 
aban want to live south of the Mason and Dixon line, because she did 
SA o bring up her children where slavery was condoned. Her intuition 


at the system would lead to d; i 
: isaster, and 
| Bı and wealth by the Civil War. ter, and she lived to suffer much loss 
Vincennes might have sa- — a 
cured this family had it pos- 
sessed as good a hotel as the 
2rairie House, for they 
dped there first. During 
their stay at the 


next year the 1amuy)wok pos- 
session of the “Lord” cottage, 
later known as the “Early” 
home, at the corner of 7th and 
Ohio Sts. In October, 1843, 
twins were born, Mary. Alice 
Caroline, later Mrs. George | 
Rutledged Preston of Tuxedo, | 
N. Y., and Louis Krumbhaar. 
In the summer of 1843, Mr, 
Krumbhaar bought the place 
south of Terre Haute, known 
as “Greenwood” from a man 
by the name of Jackson. The 
main part of the house was 
there, but they added consid-- 
erably to it, building the spa- | 


Y 


Lİ 


fall they went 
to housekeeping 
t the corner of 
rd and Ohio 


SA in to the “Old DOROTHY J. 


N 
j 


Curiosity Shop,” CLARK 
the bank build- 


rear IA 
A siv 


ing of that day. This was then 


cious east porch, kitchen and | 


a red brick dwelling owned servants’ rooms to the left of E 

_ by Mr. Johnson, grandfather the house entirely detached. no 
of Frank McKeen, There was a covered way to ea 
ai o there it over a brick pavement. In Kə 

was a third birthday party for the winter this was Often icy, ES 
Theodore Krumhhaar. The and years later Mrs. Krum- — 
Continued On Page 6, Col. L 2 
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bhaar slipped and fell, break- 
ing her hip. 

The house was in bad shape 
and many repairs were nec- 
essary. While a new roof was 
put on, the James Farrington 
family kindly invited the fam- 
ily to stay with them al 
“Woodlawn” their large home 
on South 5th St. Louis, one of 
the twins, aged eleven 
months, died and was buried 
from the Farrington home. 

Zelia, later Mrs. Doddridge 
Peet, who lived at Nice, 
France, was born at Green- 
wood. The three daughters, 


THE TRIBUNE-STAR, TERR 


Dorothy Clark 


Jennie, Mollie and Zelia, also | 


married there. The townspeo- 
ple agreed that it was a de- 
Tightful place to visit and the 
warmest and most graceful 
hospitality was kindly and 
graciously dispensed. But the 
Civil War made many sad 
removed that 
charming family from Terre 
Haute. 

Just before the turn of the 
century, Doddridge Peet, Jr.. 
of New York, visited Terre 
Haute to see the home of his 
mother, Driving down the 
Prairieton Road the shabby 
house was plainly seen. Never 
at all handsome, the house 
was only remembered be- 
cause of the charming people 
who lived there in the palmy 
days before the war. The once 
velvety lawn was scraggy 
and fenced off for horses and 
poultry. 

During the Krumbhaar re- 
gime, clusters of pines and 
cedars untrimmed, with 
branches sweeping the 
ground, were growing near 
the road fence 
screening the yard and house. 
The entrance was at the cor- 
ner with a broad, winding 
driveway to the house. Mr. 
Krumbhaar loved flower Ae 
all living plants, 4 
vines and flower hedg 
kept in perfect order 
chards and fruit and vege- 
table gardens were also kept 


up. 
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Priest T 
Of His Vigo Tors 


i . k . Š 
Mrz By DOROTHY J. CLAR MTS MAY 2 1972 
Brother Andrew Mullen, C.PP.S, of Ohio, spent his vacation time in June, 
1970, Ahle Hoosier historical sights and u E n particular that pertained b 
his family. After a short stay at Turkey Run State Park he drove to Terre Haute, 
and, in his own words, here is the account of his'visit here?” Ê i 
“We drove out to St. Joseph’s Cemetery -- Woodlawn which is located right 
off U.S. 40. . „we spent the next two hours searching for the family plots and 
other historical markers. The Mullen and Brandon plots were easily found. In the 
old Saint Joseph Cemetery section was the Mullen plot with the new memorial 
stones. There was the headstone the government had placed in tribute to Col. Ber- 
nard F. Mullen and the brand new Mullen family memorial stone with eight addi- 
tional inscribed names of our loved ones... We put a small American flag at the 
head center of the Col. Mullen marker. Two other tiny American flags had been 
set on each side of the marker by either the cemetery caretakers or by memers 
of the American Legion. We found the Kidd plot which is located in the Woodlawn} 
section. x | | ; ; els 
The family plot is still well taken care of by the city and the gravestones iə 
our ancestors are in good condition. Some lovely ivy is growing at the side of the 
headstone of our great-grandmother Priscilla Kidd Leek. Trying to locate the Con- 
federate Prisoner Civil War Monument was more difficult. While searching for this 
monument we came across the Union Soldiers burial plot where Corp'l. George E. 
Leek, Co. E, 31st Ind. Infantry is buried. He is Dad’s step-gran Be! her, the hus- 


. . s”. 
band of Priscilla Ann (Brandon) Kidd by second marriage. > 
“Later ve hailed an old 
gentleman who lived across 
the street in the corner house! 


Séd 


outside the cemetery and 
asked him if he 
had ever heard 
of the Confed- 
erate Soldiers’ 
Civil War Me- 
morial. The old | 
fellow was sit- 
ting on the 
poreh and an- 
swered, “I re- 
member my 
grandmother, 
Whose house 
this was, telling 
of the night i 
burial of the Confederate sol- 
diers who had died of typhoid 
fever near the cemetery gate. 
She had seen the bonfires, the 
tents and the shadowed figures 
of the Union soldiers going 
about their sad and lı ely task 
of burying the dead. 

He also said, “that for 
many. many long years alter 
the Civil War on Memorial 
Day the G.A.R. had made a 
practise of marching in pa- 
rade out to the cemetery to 


CLARK 


pay tribute tom necsasen: 
Union and Confederate sol-| 
diers who lay buried in the 
confines of Woodlawn, The: 
marchers would stop at the 
Confederate Memorial. This 
noble and sacred practice! 
came to an end in the 1930’s 
as all the members of the 
G.A.R. were slowly dying 
off.” 

The old gentleman then told 
us the section of the ceme-. 
tery and pointed out where 
we would locate the Cenfed-: 
erate Memorial. Our great- 
grandfather, Colonel Bernard 
F. Mullen, was Union comman- 
dant of the Confederate Pris- 
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on: Camp at Terre Haute in 
February of 1862. In the offi- 
cial’ prison: report he men- 
ions the names and the 
deaths of these same Confed- 
erate. soldiers Pig et in- 
seribed on the memorial. 

After leaving the cemetery | 
we drove out to: the site of 
Col, Mullen’s old home on. 
Liberty Avenue. “There is 
house” still standing on the 
exact spot and address, but 
is probably a remodeled or re- 
additioned home. The back of 
the house looks like it might 
have been built in the latter 
1800’s, the time, of occupancy. 
of our Mullen family. The 
house is about two blocks 
from the railroad tracks. We 
also went by 4314 St., where 
Grandma Naomi Kidd used to 
live at one time.” 

The first memorial to the 
11 Confederate prisoners of 
war who died here in 1862 at 
the old Farrington-Williams 
Pork House which served as 
the rebel prison was a small 
signal monument on the south 
side of the street running west 
from (he main ‘entrance. 
These men were buried as 
Paupers in a row along the 
front fence line just south of 
the gate house. The bronze 
placques on the stone were 
stolen by vandals and later 
recovered in the Wabash river 
bottoms and vanished yet | 
again and lost to history. 

A new and larger monu- 
ment was erected in 1951 and 
suitably dedicated in October 
of that year. It still stands in 
the circle, a point in the ceme- 
tery where Third Avenue and 
Second Street would intersect. 

All but one of the men were 
captured in the battle in east- 
ern Tennessee. The excep- 
tion was John R. Holcomb. 
Company G, Twentieth Mis- 
sissippi Regiment. The others 
were members of Company A, 
Ninth Battalion, Tennessee 
Regiment. They were: John 
L. Johnson, Robert H. Max- 
well, Guilford D. Nunnaly, 

William P. Thogmortan, 
‚George N, Zollivoffer (brother 
of General Zollicoffer of the || 
Confederate Army), Thomas 
S. Davidson, Isaac M. Foster, 
Thomas S. Bryan: Benjamin 
F. Cockrell u M.İ 
Gallager.. MERE e 
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“In 1854 Mr. G. È. Ellis commenced the manufacture of woolen göt 
¿ Haute. Of course afithat time the trade was small, but it steadily 
_ Year to year, until it formed an important part of the trade interests’ 
ees mills e o on 2 i street, between Ohio and Walnut, 
5 ‚ensive, The bullding was «150 feet, thre i i id we 
“with machinergof all kinds. 0 n stories, NÊ A 
nüm tour of the mills wa 
vr is quite enlightenin 


qe 


fo m işə 
olen N 


ê 


made by a GAZ TE reporter a 
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rst room we entered, being the front one on the ground f 
ung Machine, on which custom work is" 
daya Nine carding machines fo di ; 
sü oi rk. The carding machines are of the latest 
Û et don vel those used for factory work, all have self feeders, which 
eding a enience, and saves the expense of hands to do that work. This 
i e ppar us is a very perfect piece of machinery, and is worthy of the 
7: div wê) may pass that way, and who have a curiosity to see how 
əəə dn iə can be done by machinery, apparently, without the aid of 
Fan SR wool having passed through one carding machine, by the self- 
r, is passed to another, where it is re-carded, and made ready for the spinner.” 
In the rear of this room'the st en ish j th ich is 36 
cg thea ofi ) e steam engine is located, in another, which is 36 
mee ae x engine of 60 horse power is used to move the machinerv 
tir ARA His. From the engine room steam pipes issue to all parts Û the build- 
al 5 E .. of fire: are used to drown it out, and for the purpose ot 
Mie ` gn car ers and spinners in winter. To supply the steam. six of McClure's 
a Uers are used, which are considered the best for that purpose 
“At the side of the main i \ 
| building the dye-house is lo- +... 
pengated, “yehich:dis 40 by 40 feet, | 
and is supplied ` : 
with tuba, ket- 
tles. ete. for 
the purpose of 
washing and 
~ coloring the 
wool. The raw 
material is 
taken there and 
: transformed to 
+ any color desir- 
able after 
? which it is 


"AMY 


“Passifiğ to the second 
story will be found two self- 
acting spinners, each having 
408 spindles. These are the 
only ones of the kind, west of 
the mountains, we are told, 
£ and at the time they were 
| purchased none were made 
“in the United States, those 
1 spoken of having been im- 
ported from England express- _ 
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fie ansferred to CLARK for the Wabash Woolen 
¿ the carding ` itis. These self-aeting spin- 
| zoom, and from that it is kept „ners: require but little. atten- 
moving until it is made into _ tion, and will run by the. 
cloth of ¿whatever kind is | power of steam. without atten- - 
> wished. From 300 to 500 | tion for a half “an hour or“ 
‘pounds of wool can be colored ` more, unless it”: be: that a » 
, in this dyehouse during one thread is broken. A boy 10 
day. i or 12 years of age can work, 
or attend one machine. So 

perfect is it, that when the 

threads are spun, sufficiently, 

"by its action, unaided by any 

er bumag hand, they are wound 

Û 3 on the spools at once, when 

j REFERENCE immediately other threads 

DO NOT CIRCULATE are drawn, which go through: 
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: ely in the rear of 
the spinning room, is one 36 
by 60 feet. in which 19 looms 
are kept constantly employed. 
Blankets. flannels, striped 
goods, ssinetts and. cassi- 
meres are all woven there, 
and when this part of the 
work is completed. the cloth 
thus produced is removed to 
the -finishing department, 
where it passes through the 
“ziz”, Ihe brushing machine, 
ele. ¿and finally to the mea- 
surer, where it is made into 
holts of any size that may be 
desired. At least 500 yards of 
cloth are turned out by these 
1ooms each day, and so per- 
fectly arranged is all the ma- 
ehinery, that but 36 hands in 


all, are required to attend it | 


and keep it in motion. In all, 
1,008 spindles are in use at 
the mills, and during the 
wear. more than 125,000 
pounds of wool are used, to 
Keep these in motion. ( 

“At this establishment, flan- 
nel goods are made a special- 
ty, but blankets, cassimeres, 


cassinetts, etc., of a superior ” 


quality are also made there. 
‚The office and sale room is 
at the side of, but attached 
to the main buildin “A fal 
stock of all kinds də ticles 
manufactured in the house 
are kepl on hand. But little 
retailing is done, most of the" 
goods being sold at wholesale, 
and they are sold.in Chicago: 
in all the towns on the rail- 
roads leading West; and as 
far West as Kansas. This is 
‘perhaps the oldest establish- 
ment of the kind on the Wa- 
bash River, | aving been lo- 
cated 26 years ago (1870). The 
“mills are in a flourishing con- 
dition?” 
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Over a century ago a young widower Abijah Richey and his small son William ” 


came to Vigo County from Kentucky to be, with relatives. He married Purlina 
Richey, daugther of Robert and Elizabeth Richey, who are 'buried in the old 
Brown Cemetery. Abijah Richey was born in Kentucky in 1840, the son of Jesse 
and Elizabeth (Young) Richey. 

He fought in the Civil War, had a severe case of measles at Cumberland Gap. 
and was medically discharged and sent-home. He later drew a pension, and was a 
charter member of the General Cruft-Post No. 284, G.A.R., at Centerville, which 
was organized in 1884. 

Abijah and Purlina had ten children. Jesse and Virgil died young, but the 
remaining eight grew to adulthood. Mary (Richey) Molzen married a fine young 
Swede, had three children and lived in Illinois. James H. Richey opened a country 
store in Lewis, Ind. Leanna (Richey) Smith, Elizabeth (Richey) Brown, and Lulu 
(Richey) Brown all became housewives and mothers. Adrian Richey became a 
funeral director. Eli Noble Richey and Delma Richey became rural mail carriers. 
All the children attended the Shary Grove church and school. The oldest son 
William Richey operated a restaurant and hotel at Farmersburg. $ 

The fifth child, Eli N. Richey, became a trustee of Pierson township, and 
later worked as clerk for County Treasurer Oscar Leek. His daughter, Ruth Richey 
Metcalf, loaned me a letter written by her paternal grandparents Abijah and Pur- 
lina. to their son James and their daughter Mary who had gone to seek employ- 
ment and live with relatives near Arthur, Illinois. 

Dated November 24, 1889, . 
the letter begins “Dear Son 
and Daughter, I will drop 
you a few lines. 
We are all well ; 


‘ty-five gallons 


but your Moth- `": 
er. James, your |...) 
wheat looks 
fine . . . ve: 
mage about one 
thousand = gal- i; 
lons of motas- /: 
ses and sold all ! 

but about twen- Wa 


a . Sold 167 
bushels of ap- 
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“Our corn is very light and 
soft. I still got all of my hay. 
They quit buying here. 

“Mary and James, i do not 


, Write much but I think about 
‚ you many limes. Son. your 
„girl came to see us. Mary, 


you best not hire long at a 
time as you don’t know what 
may happen. If you see your 


. Uncle Andy tell him we live 


in Pierson Township, Lewis 
Post Office . . . tell your Aunt 


ples . . , 80 ər : 

bushels at 35 and 40 cents. T Priel we would like to see 

have sold eleven hogs . . . got er. Tell Eli I am sorry his 
f af health is so bad . . . (signed) 


$58 for them. I kept eight that 
will not” 1600. The celery 
(cholera) killed the hogs" ail 


around us and still rages here, 


Your Father, Abijah Richey.” . 


Following the above, Pur 
lina wrote “I am well as com- 
mon, only homesick to see you 
both . : . I never seen so long 


a time in my life as you have : 


been gone. Mary, if you 
knowed how lonesome I am 
without you children you 
would know I wouldn’t want 
you to hire for no two. or 
three years. That is too long.” 
She continued with bits. of 
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neighborhood news before 
signing “Your Mother.” 
During the late 1880’s farm 
prices reached. the lowest | 
level in many year. World 


markets were floqded with 
grain and cotton: Wheat | 
dropped to 50 cents a bushel, 
cotton to 6 cents a pound. Corn : 


was so cheap in the Midwest : 


_THE TRIBUNE-STAR, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


that farmers burned it for 


‚ fuel. 


Railroad rates, interest 
rates, and tax rates remained 


| high. No matter how hard 
: they toiled, most farmers got 


into debt and stood in con- 
tinual danger of losing their 
farms. 

Probably the worst depres- 
sion this country had yet suf- 
fered gripped the United 
States in the Panic of 1893. 


; Business firms crashed, banks | 


failed. factories shut down. 
mortgages were foreclosed. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 11, 1972 | miles northwest of Lewis. As 


| Thousands of unemployed | 


walked the streets looking for 
jobs that did not exist. Presi- 
dent Cleveland, like other 
conservative men of his day, 
thought the storm had to blow 


ditions grew worse. 
prices fell still lower and 


cuts and unemployment. 
large orchard, and raised 


cane for his sorghum mill. 
| His farm was located two 


itself out. For two years con- | 
Farm 


there were still more wage | 


Abijah Richey was a farmer | 
in Pierson Township, owned a | 


| his letter mentioned, he sold 
| gallons of molasses. He alsa 
ground the cane for other 


people and made molasses on 
a share basis or for cash. 
With times as hard as they 
were in the 1880’s, it is no 
wonder two of his nine chil- 
dren struck out from home to 
see if they could make money 
and help themselves and their 
family. 

Abijah Richey died in 1920 
at the age of eighty and was 
buried in the Taylor Cemetery 
in Pierson Township. His two 
brothers, Calib and Alfred, 


and his sister, Rachel (Richey) ; 
Green, came to Vigo County 
also. Only one sister, Ann 
(Richey) Robey, stayed in 
Kentucky. | 

Jesse B. Richey was the 
caretaker of the Oak Hili 
cemetery for several years 
and lies buried there with his 
wife Hannah. One of the | 
Richcy families lived in the 
first house west of the Oak 
Hill Church. 
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ASS A E Ae N DOROTHY $ cL ARK i 
i The Fourth of July has always had special significance for me M v birthday is, 
(ga third, and, untill was old enough to know better, I always thought the fire- 
~works-celebration was held» “a day late» ALA bie aera ree. much for. 
‘that disillusion! 4... Yo VOR AA 


“The fireworks of the late “yeva: c onsistediwf Chi nese fir ecrackers,, salutes, 
enə spit- deyiş, and Roman candles and spar 1 for after dark. 


Being’ a girl in a family of girls has its Mi when the father had always | 
“hoped for/alson. We had ithe biggest salutes the law would allow because it was 
uz understood they. would be handled by the head of the household. 


Three-inch salutes were dangerous because they were so unpredictable) (No, 
matter how) carefully you lit.the tuse. the fire cou Tun to the povder faster (han , 
vou could run away. But that excitement was part of the fun, One way to do it Cael 


z- 


o hold the firecracker in one hand whil e vou lit it with the other, and throw it a 
far as you could. Maternal predictions of dire ə «vonnected with all fire- 
works except sparklers never came to Pass. € x. cın 


| There were many ways to increase ti f lodi ng fi kers. O 
“ə he noise of e ing. firecracker 
İ LA the best ways was to set a salute on a qen “fight ne fuse, quickly drop a ie | 


‘can or lard pail on «it; and then: get out: o sting together ma se 
j dı ə succeeded in dadın” the tin cans saili over the ee a 
with a muffled bang that shook the heart inside your ri and set your blood 
| pumping with denn zə. . EU 2 
Mid morning + on the «r —” CM oot 081 2 b „oa uzi 


Glorious Four rb are acrid 


ALL gr eid was in eis | TESTARE BERGER 
| Torpedoes were, Caps | 


2 aie | screwed tightly. together with, . 
stinging ə əm a: i a bunch of pebbles We piece. a 
from a stick of | of tissue gider. ”PphêًWîwênt off ê 
punk iays | x when. you threw.lhem against 
f 2 cd vour a ¡wall or sidew alk., Snakes | 
yep jpu nk was 1 Jooked like small white? pills 
indi "a.a A le êa: shied one and Lü 
İt came in thin | w in, to, . disgorge a` 
rown sticks y  pencil-thin snake that some- 


rn " 


2 


and bu Tned so NÊ > " ‘Limes grew to be a yardımı 
cha it ^. i HM ower ûsn. it crumbled to a 
easier and DOROTHY 172 | ery’ “Split-devils, + 
hs afe yoq ¿Use > CLARK ~ hen li zzled on döv 
“than matches ¬ 7 ^ | zag cours as Gilə: 
| in touching off fuses. | victim. / - xo udun 
Chines firecrackers came +] 5 After the downtdwn’ parade | 
in red tissue-wrapped pack- o Was ‘over, the afternoon vas, 
) 
y 


ages with a bright label com- 


| ‘spent in picnics’ and ‘more "ol 


plete with fierce dragons and he's al fireworks until dark- 
exoti hinese _ characters. | ness fell m it was time for 1 
2 hey ranged in size from two pene eshte Roman candles} 
r three inches down to little j that frequenti hackfired 2 
“inchers” which we usually ` e aused a lobo! MANEL 
set off a whole package at a i “the fairy ‚like, twinkling spark- 
time. x 
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In early days, grain was cut with a sickle or scythe, raked by hand into 
«windrows. bound into sheaves. and carried to the threshing floor. This was 
either a patch of hard, level ground or a barn floor. There the grain vasi 
threshed, separated from the straw, by driving horses or oxen over it. Or it | 
was done by beating it with flails, two sticks hinged together with a leather 
thong. Then the grain was winnowed by putting “it into shallow baskets and, 
tossed up and down in a strong wind. The wind carried away the chaff and left 


the grain. 


A long list of inventions led from such primitive methods to the modern 
combine which reaps, threshes, and sacks the grain all at one time. One step 
forward was the invention of the cradle, an improved scythe with fingers for 


gathering 1he grain as it was cut. 


The first threshing machine was invented in 1786 by Andrew Meikle, a 


Scotsman, and from that time on, 


invention after invention has been made 


until the modern combine of today was perfected. 
Threshing machines are usually remembered as huge steam engines which 
were hauled from farm to farm in harvest season and their crews and -extra 


helpers required much good home-cooking. 


“A 


An old farm paper of the Eighties telis of an interview with a farm wife 
whose prowess at cooking for threshers was well-known throughout the com- 


munity. 


“Mrs. Smith. do tell me why it is you never speak of threshing as if 


you “dreaded its approach. One would think you were glad all those men were; 
coming. I'm sure I would get nervous at the thought of it, and everything that 


might go wrong when they did come.’ 


“J do not dread their coming, for threshing is something we must do, and 
why not accept the inevitable with as pleasant grace as possible?” 

“That's true, but how do you manage your work? You look as cool when they 
come in as though you had done nothing but your regular work.” 


“There is no great secret. 
IL assure you. I rule my work 
instead of the work ruling me. `} 
We cook in 
our summer 
kitchen. John 
always tells 
me hefore- 
hand when to 
expect the 
threshers. so 
I bake my 
cakes, pies 
and bread, 
"rd boii ham and 
DOROTHY J. make my 
CLARK beet and 
cucumber 
pickles the day before they 
come. The day they are here 
we get up very early and do 
all our housework as soon 
as we can. so we can give 
our whoie mind to the prep- 
aration of dinner. We have 
all the different kinds of 
vegetables we can get. and 
at least twn varieties of meat. 
We do not have much jelly. 
or preserves. as our men 
never care for those things. 
We always have two kinds of 
pie, serving a piece of each 
kind on pie-plates. I do not 
like to have the pies put on 
carved, or worse yet. whole, 
as some people put them on 
the table. For one dinner vve 
make four of each kind -of 
pie, 


“We aim to have everything 
cooked by eleven o'clock. and 
the table set in the dining 
room. The vegetables we keep 
warm. but everything else we 
Place on the table ready for 
eating. Course dinners would 
be abburd fər workingmen. 

From eleven until neariy = 
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twelve we rest: then we make 
“the coffee — two gallons usual- 
iy suffices. Then we place 
everything they are to eat on 
the table. even filling the 
glasses with cold water just 
before they come in. On a side 
table we have the cups and 
saucers ready to pour the cof- 
fee into when the ‘men are 


seated. Kate pours and passed 


| 
| 
j 


| favor 


son to their own tastes, while 


I pass meat. bread, vege- | 
tables. etc. After that Kate | 
and I sit down. asking as a | 
that the men serve 
themselves as much as possi- | 
ble. keeping ourselves in read- 
iness for replenishing dishes 
or cups when wanted. 


“Our table will admit of but 
12 persons sitting at it, so we 
have two tablefuls. After the 
first lot are through, we re- 
plenish all the dishes, brush 
up all the crumbs. and wash 
all the dishes needed. For- 
tunately I have so many 
dishes that we need few 


tableful to exactly the same 


things we did our first. When 
the men are gone, Kate and 
I eat our dinner. wash the 
dishes and go to sleep. At four 
o'clock we begin to prepare 
for supper. We have cake and 
fruit for dessert. the only ex- 


| ception from the lunch. I make 


tea, (00, as some men prefer 
it. 

“We always give our men 
a wash-tub to bathe in, at the 
cistern, and two or three large 
towels. We put the looking- 
glass and comb out. too. This 
is a much better way than to 
have one get ready at a time. 
Our men are all gentlemen 


in deportment. and we en- 


: deavor to treat them as such. 


We give them to eat the best. 
we can get. and plenty of it. 
T do like to have them eat 


, heartily." 


; county, 


William Blockson came to, 
Vigo County in 1816 and settled 
on Section 29 in Honey Creek; 
Township. He flatboated corni 
down river to New Orleansi 
and later drove a transporta-, 
tion wagon. For a time Mr. 
Blockson operated the only! 
threshing machine in this, 
and afterwards pur- 
chased more land and farmed 
for himself. 


Another well known family 


.—— ğı 


of this county was that of Wil- ¡THE TRIBUNE-STAR, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


| any 


liam Gobin of Prairie Creek 
township. He was a farmer, 
mulwright and sawmill opera- 
tor and possessed mechanical 
ability enabling him to operate 
machinery. One of his 
thirteen children. William I. 
Gohin. born in 1852, worked 
on the farm until he bought 
a threshing machine in 1879 
and operated it for ten years. 
He also did carpenter and 
mason work and ran a sawmill 
like his father. . 
Shover Douglas Humphrer, 
a farmer in Section 17, Otter 
Creek Township. operated a 


_threshing machine from 1879 


| which he continued 


to 1904. and won a reputation 
for threshing more wheat in 
the same length of time than 
any other man in the county. 
From one o'clock in the after- 
noon until seven in the eve- 
ning he threshed ten hundred 
and eithty six bushels. In 
1896 Mr: Humphrey ran the 
general store in . Heckland 
for 12 
12 years. 


This little poem describes 
the familiar harvest time 
threshing scene: 

zü remember 
days, 


thrashin" 


Life is like them, lots of! 
ways. | 
I recall the thrashin' scene.) 


When ther put the big ma- 
chine s 


In the barnyard. how it! 
roared, 

How the smoke in billows: 
paured | 
How it all impressed the! 
boys. 


But the farmer. I recall. 

Watched one thing, and that. 
was all. 

Used to watch a little spout 
To see what grain was comin’ 
out.” 


—. endî 
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| By DOROTHY J. CLARK I hat wer. 
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j Some time ago I appealed for help in establishing the ar very first, | 

4 Miner's Picnic. Many people responded with letters and ph € calls furnishing ] 

Î much interesting information and made this columnepossiies - KERRE 

f According to Mary Thomas Pugh (Mrs. Edward Pugh), the daughter.of coal , : 

| miner John Thomas, the first.pitnic must have been in 1915 or 1916 because she} | 

| was a small child either five or six years old. Her baby sister won second prize.) ; 

Î in the baby contest. = e? E 5: 

po John Thomas had worked at mines at Shirkie, West Terre Haute, Liggett, in | £ 
£ Mlinois, and helped sink the Black Hawk Mine. He began coal mining at the ten- | 


der age of twelve years when mule drivers earned ten cents an hour: Then she Al 
“worked for $1.50 a day, ten hours a day, nine dollars a week for a six-day week. 

In later years he became ill from being exposed to so much dynamite smoke A 
| from the:blasing in the mines. Z i 


A 


ra 


Mrs. Joseph Minar 2645 North 25th St., remembered the date of the first 
£ Miner's Picnic very well. Her son was horn that day and consequently she could 
"not attend. Since the early picnics were family affairs, no one in her family got | 
{ to go. + | ' y b” j 
1 (sheve retired coal - Ea 50000... anada aba. 8 dö 
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Têwho lives in Seelyville told of 
"having a son born the follow- 


$ ing morning af- 1 
ağa ıı [WIEST ere, who: had; 
Aug. 13, 1921 | worked at Cqal Valley Mine, 
picnic. told how the family checked 4 
j An 81 - year- their picnic basket at a tent. 2 
old retired coal ` and when they went to pick 
niner remem-. up the basket each family got) 4 
hereda min- a watermelon. Small families! e 
h ers picnic in, received small. watermelons, | 


while large families received 
at Í milies received: 
EM də Ê large wa elons or some- 


a á 2 = times more than one. 
Wr. ar the old fair | John Harris, a retired coal ; 
nas. miner kive. y Brazil, Ind... 

| remembe: e 1917 Miner"s i 

də ee Picnic held at the Old Fair-} : 
in r” grounds where the “Stadium : : 
ya stood later. es i ai 

4 ız A Mr. White remembered a > î 


miner's picnic before 1919 | 


wr which was held at. Overpeck's 
Miner’s Picnic ‘he Old, Grove, a mile and: a quarter 
nds, ish a north. of Clinton on the Fair- 


s took. Continued On Page 7, Col. 1. . 
askets,, f 


“spread a tabi _cloth: on the 
grass, and sat on the ground N 


to eat bountiful meals. She 1 
-remembered there sack races 
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| No. 6, and Shir- 
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year. Th d 
the old Pavillion. 


Mr. Britton told how Pat 
Kuhn leased the grounds for 
horse training. William Gallo 
way, father of Frank Gallo- 
way, was the originator of the ! 
combined Miner's Picnic. The | 

‚men on the committee for | 
planning the event met at Col- 
lett Park. Each man in each | 
local was assessed twenty-five 
cents for expenses. There wa's 
a stile and open gate on Shaul | 
Avenue. Anton Hulman, Sr., $ 
Tony’s father. always ee Í 
bags of peanuts to each 

„attending. 
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| Edwin lis Recalls Race * 
; Pis y indi) 1 "sul 2 3 1972 $ 
“At the Ol d Redford Track 
| Û , By DOROTHY J. CLARK 4 | ö 


According to a biographical sketch in one of our Vigo County histories, Ed- `! 
‘Win Ellis was secretary of the Terre Haute Electric Light Company in 1891. Born + ' 
in Montgomery County, Ohio, in 1848, he was the son of George F. and Harriet - . 
(Hollinger) Ellis. The father, a native of England, came to Ohio in 1836 and Re 
erated a woolea mill at Miamisburg. , . 

In 1853 he came to Terre Haute and built the Wabash Woolen Mills which 
he carried on until his death in' 1884. Edwin, the youngest in a family of five chil- 
dren, was reared and educated in Terre Haute. His first employment was in his | 
father's mill. > z 

He Aided materially in organizing the Electric Light Company here in 1885, 
and was ils secretary for many years. Edwin Ellis was married at Lafayette, Ind., 
to Laura, daughter of Rev: George W. Crawford, of the Methodist Episcopal ` 
Church, and they had two children, George F. and B. P. Mr. Ellis was a Republir i f 
can and served on the city council for two years, ` ` i 

~ In 1925 (when Edwin Ellis was 77 years old) he was living in New York, and 
writing down some of his memories of Terre Haute. His account of the Redford 

ack tells of a part of our local history that can not be found in any ot 
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h if there is anyone. 
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Haute unless il be | 
Feorge ebb WÊRÊ nO WA any 
Jj thing about the Redford Race 
i Track. It com- 


menced at what 


“The race was between a 


ê Lal 
i ”” vn A ath pacing horse called “Davey 
Ve al Sireot.anq ard) Crockett” owned by a man |! 
b. ”: j ] who was connected with the 
Avenue and ex E 
ÊÊ dediesist and Terre Haute, Alton € St. ' Co û ' ee 
$ north as far as Louis Railroad, and a bob- „ommynity Affairs Fils 
: you could see. E tailed bay horse called “Pet” > ` 
udan and r owned by Judge Patterson. 
i wheat fields, p Tu race was two in three 
AA heats and was won by “Pett” 
ji til you came to sı wh E une was 2.41. This was 
DOROTHY J. e a Nao 4 cb tig race 
CLARK country un- E tre 2 : û . 
ür til’, you “gobito 4 Wells’ livery stable REFESENCE 
nad 5th streets passed "OLA f Û 
kn” ê j DO NOT CIRCULATE 
“I was fortunate to have € ae 
_older brothers who took me to © ' NÊ Wn 1 
a race on this track. It vas t i ernment. (Remember this was | 
‚in from the road about 610 i k E e iney oat’ bought 
yards — s a mile track, 3 l yy eu 
a “dü O seat ver horses a farmer brought in: 
ə al ; a a 1 | small chestnut sorrel ake! 
, which was bought and called ' 


“Crazy Jane." 
Mr: Joe Kern, a brother of 


Charles, Kern. sheriff at one. 


time, had a large brovn 


mare, a thoroughbred Ken., 


tucky. mare... and. ..it....soon. 
Continued On Page 6, Col, 3. 
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Fifteen Miles a Day 


E tye e y “ b 
Good Time for Wagoners 


I Community Affairs Fike DOROTHY J. CLARK m 


) The brilliant stage coaches as they whirled along the National Road passed 

many capacious, high-bowed wagons. heavily laden with the manufactures of the 
east or the raw products of the west. Drawn. by six powerful horses, these trans 
ports conveyed the freights from and to the various water routes and co) 
‘tions, furnishing the only satisfactory “means of inland transportation the | 
afforded. AICA 


Occasionally they came from as far east as the other side of th 
with goods for local merchants, loading back with whatever freight tl 


1 r, 


and attached to iron arches * 
¡e near-wheeler. Bell teams. . 
lly along to the jingling | 


made a load. With a wagon carryir 
as possible. “777 


possib] ME 
A set of bells, not like sleigh bells but cone-shaped 

| were RAÊ) over the harness of all the horse ept- 

| attracted much admiration as the horses moved maje 

| accompaniment of the varjous-toned bell s. 

i The men who made a busi- % Y 


ness of hau. 1 20 a re WE 


energetic class but seldom’ î 
total abstain-~ 


4 
ı 


The Wagoners all carried ? 
their owg straw tick beds 
rolled up in the fore part of 
the wagon and when it was 
time to retire. they spread 
|» them in a semi-circle before 
5 the big bar room fire. These 
* pike boys were fond of such 
amusements asenlivened 
the road, A fiddle in the 
hands of one of their number +: 
or some musically inclined 
landlord served to pass long 
evenings and gave opportuni? 
ty for a “hoe down.’ Country | 
dances, huskingy ibe or | 
spelling matches e vicini-” 


A 
ê 
| 


their horses in” 
Y the wagon 
yards, rarely 
stabling them, 
: but protecting | ; 
ch emî wirt f 
| blankets in win- DOROTHY J. 
} ter. In the eve- — CLARK 
7 ning when the TAT 
halt was “fee 
| + troughs suspended he: 
and rear of the wagons we 
taken down and fastened on, 
the tongue, The horsés weis] ty were also un yine attrac- | 
then tied there on a side and tions s Û pole asd of 


+ left so until morni such local entertainments, 
eee f perchance mine host had a 


+ buxom dau iho, lacked: 
escort, and nt time. 
was had by all. ar 130 

h al 
N Wagoner's Welcome i 


Wagoners were welcome 
guests at all country festivi-! 


e 


Zur 


Uonrinued From Page f. 


with ‘heir teamy after danc- 
ing all night. 

During tna late 1340's the 
wagons of prospective settlers 
were 50 numerous along ihe 
National Road between Indi- 
anapolis and Terre Haute that 
they were constantly im sight 

ə ot aach other, At nigot their 
= camp fires beside the streams 
ligated tip the crossings and 
by day the army of home 
~ seekers pushed on west. 
= The outward apperance ol 
a tavern on tae old pike was 
nə indication of its popularity. 
Many unassuming © hewn-log 
houses had enviable reputa- 
- tions, and the goodwill of the 
-public. Far more pretentious 
. taverns were often deserted. 

First and most famous. of all 
: Terra Hautes eariy taverns 
was che oiñ Eagle and Lion 

«ihat stood on tne southeast 
. corner ci First and Main 


+ "a 
“Dorothy Clark 


streets. It was opened to the | 


public on July 4. 1817. This 


-was a two-story building of | 


hewn logs witn a porch that 
extended along the front. The 
. larger downstairs rooms easil- 
ly. accomodated early politi- 
cal and sccial gatherings. To 
the first structure waslater 
added a frame addition and 
“the whole building clap 
boarded. - 


When Henry Clay, one of 


_ tha powerful promoters of the 

National Road, honored Terre 
Haute with a visit in 1831, 

“a delegatio .nof citizens met 
him several miles bevond the 
villaga and escorted him to 
: tha Eagle and Lion while the 
town cannon roared a 
welcome. 


| 


Later che old tavern hecame | 


the stage hcusa and from here 
“radiated all the news. The 
Eagle and Lion passed 
through numerous hands and 
enanged its name twice. The 
first proprietor was the build- 
er Henry Redford, next it 


"was kept by Robert Harrison? 
in Wasson. ' 


zand then oy Ca 
a sailor who hat” drifted in- 


wu 
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"land. During 1 
” house vvas in 
“Frenchman na 


evy. 


The old sign d showing 
the American eagle attacking 


the British lion, had been re- 
decyrated and bore the pic- 
ture of an Indian with up- 
raised pow when William Me- 
‘adden became proprietor 
nut 1842. Under his mamage- 
nt the Indian Hotel flour- 
ed, hut lost its standing 
ar his management was 
r. Jora Downey called the 
x the Pig and Wuistle 
in 1342 and 1930. After he gave 
it up, is continued under vari- 
ous manager as a second-class 
hotel until iz was demolished 
in 1850. 

On: of ils principal com- 
petitors was the Light Horse 
tavern. a large frame house 
on the northeast corner of 
Third and Main streets. On 
its sign board was painted a 
rearing war horse. fully ca- 


parisoned., 
With the increase of travel 
the landloard's business 


thrived and many new estab- 
Tishmənts sprang up. Matthew 
Stawart kept a hotel on North 
Second Stree: (last remaining 
part of this building was de- 
mnlished in 1970) This was 
the stage house ih 
offica of the stage company 
was in a small brick .nuilding 
directly opmsite. 

Ar Third “Mülnerry 
streets Colonel Saird, a veter- 
an of the War of 1812, kept 
the Mansion House. 
> The Broadway House kept 
by Jas. Haynes was on the 
corner of Third and Cherry 
atreets,. vonnny Burton, an 
Englishman. kept a popular 
place at tne northeast corner 
ot Fifth and Cherry (where 
the Filbeck Hotel was later‘ 
and is new another parking 
tot) 

On. the site of the .Terre 
Haute House, Chauncy Rose 
built in 1838 the Prarie House, 
On the east side of Third 
street just south of Ohio street 
stood Lü Eariy House. 
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The wayfarer. coüld find i 
shelter al almost any house 
alang the National Road and 
at reasonable rates. The Feg- 
ular charge for supper. bed 
and breakfast for.a man and 


his horse was 73 cents, Liquid 
refreshments Wero equaliy 

gə j 1 ” 
cheap. Whiskey sold for 12 


and 16 cena a pint and every 
house en the raad had a little 
E ` ¬ 
bar. Tre retail price was 2 
cents a drink except at stage 


2 x. m* - 
houses where ir was $ cents. 
The current coin of the road 
was the sig copper cent. the 
‘finpenny bit” Spanish value 
vi aad Ye 
Sprrisn valu 
the quarter, dollar and | 
| dollar. Mexican: and Snanisn 
imuilsa dollar were more com- : 
| mon than those of United ` 
States coinage. 

The whistle of the locomo- 
tive sounded the kneil of the ' 
| stage coach and the wagon, 
"and as lines of rails stretched 
across the country the siages 
Were relegated to the back 
l districts. One hy one the old 
taverns were abandoned and 
the people along the way who. 
i had depended on the traveler 
turned to their lands "for sup- 
pert. Many of the villages 
found themselves deserted. 
The Terre Haute and Rich- 
mond Railroad was completed 
İn 1352 and in that vear the 
line of coaches was taken off. 

A year later some trouble 
with this raiıroad about mail 
contracts occurred and for 2 
few short months the stages 
again. ran between Terre 
Haute and Indianapolis. 

Until the Terre Haute and 
Alton Railroad was bililt the 


to St. 
Withdrawal of this line, the 
ones running north and south 
remained in service some 
longer. 

History continues to repeat 
‘ftself, but people never seem 
to learn this fact. Now the 
traffic is on the new Interstate 
70, and old U.S. 40 is a plea- 
sure to drive on again with- 
cut so many trucks and buses. 
Motels and eating niaces that 
depend on the travelers for 
their tevenue have folded up 
and ¿one out of business. Just 
as the times changed and the 
people with them when‘ the 
rai.rcads put the aid National 
Road in tae background. ” 
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mails were carried by coacn | 
Louis and after the | 


A yellowed 
Hall, Columbus, 
front activities 


hio, an 


ing to know t 


f By 

spapeneilfning found in an old family Bible S 
ad sent back tö Terre Haute inspired another look at river | 

by-gone years. 

o the account headlined “Steamboats On Wabash,” it is interest- 

first steam boat that ever ascended the Wabash came up the 
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by “Charles C. 


stream in 1822. Tt was called the “Florence.” The people living along the stream 
had heard rumors of the new invention, but were İnclined to look upon it in a 


skeptical light, as an unpractical creation. They had been accusto: 


ed for a long 


time to seeing canoes, flatboats, keelboats and pirogues upon the stream. for in 
those days the river was the only means of transportation except’ by team, and 


they had become reconciled and satisfied with that sort of travel. 

But the “Florence” created much excitement, ang 
stream from miles around to look upon the new in 
failure. The voung and old, the poor and the well-t 
threw up their hats with glee when they saw the boal 


the people 
tion, and to laugh at its 
stood side 
gliding along the waters. 


ocked to the 
by side and 


Still they were unwilling to admit that the new invention could be of any prac- 
lowe 


tical value. 


It was not until the spring of 1825 that they were convinced, At that time a 


boat heavily I; 


The boat that carties 
With the passing years the . 
Wabash River continued to 
serve the growing city of 
Terre Haute. | 
Cargoes were 
laden aboard 
many vessels 
whose bows 
pointed toward 
the public 
square. and car- 
goes were taken | 


ashore from , 

i many others. i 
ù Men with 
DOROTHY J. blackened 
CLARK clothes and 


faces poured 
coal into the holds of new- 
se fangled steamers, although 
many of them still used great 
quantities of cord, wood. 
Wine by the pipe, sugar and 
tobacco by the hogshead,pot- 
ash by the barrel, rum by the 
puncheon. nails by the keg, 
tea by the chest, cotton by 
the bale, and wool by the bag; 
shouting superargoes, curs- 
ing carters, Rparse auction- 


REFERENCE 
DO NOT CIRCULATE 


eers, grave old merchants, 
red-faced drayp and barrow 
men, the reek of salt fish, 
the cloying odor of molasses, 
the healthy smell of horses, 
and the sharp tang of new 
leather--all this was Ohio 
Street, the city’s river-front 
and the focal point of all 
Terre Haute’s early com- 
merce. 


As late as 1895 the old Wa- 


hash River continued to make 
news. The “Terre Haute Eve- 
ning Gazette’? ran a regular 
column called “Along the Riv- 
er.” m the month of March, 
the “Janie Rea“ went down 
river after more corn. ‘‘Con- 
siderable activity on the river 
was occasioned by the an- 
nouncement that the place 
was black with ducks and 
every old river rat and sports- 
man that could resurrect a 
flint lock or muzzle loader 
shot gun was out trying to 
wing the wily birds. A num- 
ber of the skiffs and canoes 
and some of the steamboats 
were Inosened from their 
moorings and the search com- 


Continued On Page 10, Col. 4. 


with merchandise’ came up the stream and landed its cargo at 
eet in Terre Haute. That proved the value of the steam boat. 
the cargo was called the “Plow Boy.” 
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any. All in all! 
re shot.” 
iver re- 
mains 
the öh: 
floated 
water is clear of obstruction, | 
but is very muddy. bi 
- "The steamer, “Peauka-. 
skaw." of Vincennes, is ex- 
‘pected in” these waters soon. 
¿The boat has left Vincennes y 
„but has not arrived yet. 

“The ‘Janie Rae” arrived yes- , 
'terday and carried the large 
new barge cently. pur- 
e A il] “increase 
‚the carrying capacity to 6.000. 
sacks. The boat was loaded | 


wi f the Hudnut 
vat səs SHE left this mort) 
ing for a trip south. About 
three trips a week are made. 
The sale of ¿he ‘Mallard) 
No. 2 to A. Gy Herrington”, 
has not been consummated as | 
yet. If the sale is effected Mr. | 
H. will go to Little Rock, Ark. 
by hoat, starting sometime in 
April. A party of sports will 
go on this trip. 
Riverside Park Opens 

“A number of houseboats 
are lying Along the river's 
edge, awaiting the opening of 
spring so that they can drift 
down with the tide to other 
places." | 

Farther north up the river 
a new place of entertainment‘ 
opened on May 11. 1902. Riv- 
erside Park, situated a mile 
north -of Collett Park on the 
banks of the Wabash. was. 
formally opened and arrange- 
ments were made to take care “ 
of several thousand people | 
during the day. s, | 

The Junior Order Band fur- 
nished the music. Free 
amusement for all included a 
high dive and aerial perform- 
ance by Parks and Hayden. 
There were also boat races. 
Riverside Park was located 
on a little "on the east 
bank of the river about a 
quarter of a mile south of old 
Fort Harrison. ¡immediately 
south of the Fort Harrison 
Fishing and Hunting club's 
grounds. Boats ran from the 
city to the new park where a | 
good landing had been built.» 
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=? By DOROTHY J. CLARK | The extensive r 

=. 2 işl) has gone«. inte,.thi 

er There are thousands of coin excellent coopera 

f- 3 collectors, . and, even a ach V Val. | cawed with 4 the. Bu 

Be | mismatists in the (İM int, the bg o! g 

& a dey, Today, people in İL land Printing, ea U.S. | 
En ‚of life are taking “ieret Service make this-the-most 
Ê terest in the pect CA coíns [complete and up-to-date book 
bə and medals. available o 


st been recei ‘US. Coins i ntia 
[the Vigo County Historical So- of reference for law enforce- 
m»thesauthor;=Mortiy ( ’ 


This superb illustı rip i r mə | 
jene on. race y Bü ete roster of known 
es every | minted 1 nt and altered coins is 


ğ on. 
and method of fab- 
ered on the 
of valuable 


& Pa i 
"addition to the 

useum's library, the 
ite used during open, 
on hours, 1 p.m. to 4 p.m.. Sunday 
oney| "through Fr iday. The museum is 
r0 gh- closed on" aturdays. 
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Herb Gardens Forerunners ' 


Community Affairs File 


Of Today s Drug Stores 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 9 406 6 1972 


Since there were no corner drugstores in early times, home-grown herb gar- 
dens provided the wonder drugs of the day. And since physicians were few and 
far between, it was, of necessity, an era of do-it-vourself medicine. 

The most popular books of that time were herbals. For example, a prized 
herbal was that written by Dioscorides in the first century which listed 500 me- 
dicinal plants and what they cured. These medieval best-sellers told how man 
might “be helped with green herbs of the garden and weeds of the field.” 

With book in hand, the medieval housewife planted a garden of herbs that 


hopefully would help-her cope with anything from snakebite to influenza. Many : 
of the plants are familiar to us since we use them in cooking: sage, marjoram, fen- 


nel, caraway, bay leaves and rosemary. Then there were others. quaintly named: 
sweet woodruff, cowslip, rue, periwinkle and wild flux. 


Ingeniously, housewives in those days found many other uses for herbs be- 
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¿aran oüvəlv for medicinai 
urcosas. Today it 13 mora 
7 nə fourmer cooks or 
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“aa ton əsnteric and Te- 


setkuslasne  Zardener3 wan i 


varmı hoaby. Büt then, how ` 


many pennie today suffer 
"məm tha "fcrenzy” or "ne 
‘siting ot venomous beasis?"" 
ina of tha most delicious 
—isnas vou couid imagine is 
fratnectugas fisa grilled on 
vood cers with a flavor- 
iag ci wiid :avme and pars- 
tav, in ime autmun there are 
nuts and ‘rambles. berries 
amd “nota. 700, that are edi- 
Oia, morg with the .herbs ana 


5 A F $ orgies. 
Sides healing. For instance, sweet woodruff when dried has the scent of new- i 
mown hay. Therefore. it was used for strewing on floors, perfuming linen chests, 
and making garlands for churches on feast days. 
Marjoram was a must in the early garden. It was used to flavor soups, meat 
dishes and salads. This same herb “bound on the head would cure a cold; drunk 
with wine. it warmed the stomach, comforting digestion.” Camomile or rosemary 
was used to make a “sweet washing water.” And mint “rubbed on the teeth will 
give a sweet smelling mouth.” 
One highly respected herb- 
alist recommended the dis- 
tilled water from the leaves ¬ Pe << 
and flowers of cowslip as But with the discovery of 
“good against the pain in the aspirin far in the distant fu- 
head that comes ® ture, the early housewife had 
of a cold," a to depend on her own instinct 
task we would and the herbals. When a mem- 
assign today to ber of her family had a cold, 
aspirin. e . she boiled up a potent brew 
Caraway was | of leaves and flowers of fresh 
not only for” borage. For a. nervous head- 
coughs. it was F. ache. she made an infusion of 
also “good for 1 primrose root. And for a sed- 
the frenzy and € ative, there was always a 
for biting of Y crock of cowslip wine handy. R E ha 
is venomous „ The time has long vanished REF ez AC € 
DOROTHY J. beasts; also it * when a homemaker finds it 
CLARK restoreth hair ” necessary to grow an herb DO NOT CIRCULA 


which hat! - . 
22 “OV Metn Yan Continued On Page 7, Col. 1. 
Although many of these old 
recipes. as ther are called, 
sound odd ta us, thev have 
since proved tn have a cer- 
{ain medical valídity. For in- 
siance, centuries before aspi- 
rin was formulated, the natu- 
rally occurring salcylates 
‚found in the bark and leaves 
of specific trees and plants 
were used as i pain-rejieving 
remedy. Hippocrates, himself, 
over 2,000 vears ago. wrote a 
‘prescription for a tonic made 
from the bark of a willow tree 
which contained the same 
pain-relieving salicylates you 
,find in aspirin today. 


mint. pernyrsval 

pivedusa oitered fra- 
grant and casty tea materials. 
Chicory and dandelions of- 


fered roots ior roasting and : 


grinding in 
rolfee sul 
in He wi 


siitutas to oe found 


“qa forest's dge 
stes made spots pi 
; color, iaaded down 
sarah red berries. Tasse 
ə hardiv a delicacy. 
are adible. The spice- 
indara henzcin) is a 
stasiyə of the cinnamon 
min ine berries have an 
jerastınz ınzıe of their own. 
areas pinaeer women 
ed and ¿round them to fla- 
or pumek'n and minca pies. 
ike chem on 2233 and 
rat on which black pep- 
A usad. Thev':e good in 
custara and excellent on but- 
“ered indsi. 
An 
“en or iasnıoned nerbs- used 
"A pinn»er indiana can be pur- 


202 Yortan Alabama St. Indi- 
anapots. Operated by tie In- 
diana Museum society Voiun- 


s far the benefit of the In- 


to two of the best * 


sssartmant of seeds of j 


diana Stace Museum, the little ; 


on carries only items that 
vava heen carefully re- 
searcred and selected be- 
ev are pertinent 10 
‘sural or naturai nistory 
State, 

A popular item in the Sweet 
Sacher (indian per- 
aromatic swaer 
th x double “İn. 
anal” in smati squares 
cajon, These were 


Indian women 10 


E containers 
A 3 ome es worn far. 


ragrance und ornamentation. 
“Tage Mv Müseum volunteers 
'n the autientic “asnion. these 
ara nieas H i 
aac! j 
faa soy 
state. 
Sige smokers will Oşi 
asted in tne conacco nê İn 
Here t 
may nuenhase give blend; 3 
sroaucen in a trad 
way sv American indians. 
Inly “amesuc topamos nad 
gromacic Olanis are usan. Tae 
Dataware orend is a iruiv sut: 
cessiul, blend known for its 
müd metiow flavor and is ap- 
Sroximaveiy af per cent. im 
hacca. Tre Porovatamı diend 
i3 aporoxumateiv 35 par cent 
tobacco pius immer Dark ana 
hearberry leaves. The Siaw- 


nəə biend is one hundred per” 


cent ‘tobacco wiih very mud 
aroma. The ‘ilami.clend is 
Nigaly aromatic, abouc 45 per 
ceni tobacco. and without the 
sugary sweetness. The Xicka- 
poo blend is a highly aromatic 
mixture which contains no to- 
bacca. i. is excellent ‘or 
smokers who ka co “nux 
their own. 
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First Telephone Service 


Offered Locally in 1880 


By DOROTHY L. CLARK 


The first telephone “exchange” was established on top of the Buntin Drug 
store in a frame building erected for the purpose. The Terre Haute Telephone 
Exchange was incorporated Feb. 18, 1880 — 92 years ago! 

W. B. Tuell, Herman Hulman, Sr., Frank McKeen,:E. L. Norcross and John 
G. Williams were the incorporators with a capital stock of $20,000 divided into 
shares of $100 each. Norcross held 20. Williams 30, and the others 50 shares each. 

The exchange was placed in the top rooms of the drug store building about 
June 1st, 1880. Will Ripley was the day operator and Charles W. Willmouth the 
night operator. Service was given from seven in the morning until ten in the eve- 
ning. 

Early press notices mentioned the exchange moved from this location to the 
telephone office in the Beach Block, and then in the Hemingway building, Jater 
the Anton Maver estate holdings, where they moved five years later. Here they re- 
mained for ten years, paying $200 a year for the use of the building. Incorpora- 
tion papers stated the company was “doing business in Terre Haute and within 
five miles of the State Normal School.” 


There were 19 stations in 
the exchange and then in one 
week these jumped to 36 in- 
cluding: Clift & Williams 
planing mill on North Ninth 


street; National House Hotel,. 


6th and Wab- 
ash; George mm 
Fairingon, sec- |“: 

retary and gen- ; il 
eral agent of 
the T.H. € I. Û 
Railraod; the I. |) 
and St. L. Rail- | 
road office, lo- 
cated on second 
floor of Fair- 
banks building, 
then the Me- DOROTHY J. 
Keen Block; CLARK 
the Terre Haute 

House: Adams Express Co., 
on Wabash near Center St.: 
Mevhinney Candy Co., 425 
Main: Herman Hulmar”s 
wholesale grocery store on 
northeast corner Fifth and 
Wabash; Patton Brothers’ 
wholesale grocery and meats. 
116 South 4th; John Zimmer- 
man grocery, 204 South 4th; 
American Express Co. office. 
National State Bank, Fifth and 
Main. 


il 
ji 


Also Wright Kaufman gro- 
cery. Seventh & Main; West- 
ern Union, 60142 Main; A. Bı 
Salsich, agent of E. & P. D. 
fast freight; Joseph Strong. 
located where Hotel Deming 
now stands; W. B. Tuell's rail- 
road office (president of T. H. 
& S. E. Railroad) in McKeen's 
Bank;. Seath & Hagers Car 
Works, Wabash Ave. to Wal- 
nut St., 942 to railroad; Ele- 
vator A, back of Deep Vein 
Coal Co. pn Wabash; McKeen 
Brothers "Mill, late site fo Gold- 
smith's Commission House, 
E. & T. H. freight of- 
fice; Anton Mayer’s brew 
ery. Ninth and Poplar; Oh- 
mers depot restaurant, 
Tenth and Chestnut: `C. R. 
Peddle. purchasing agent for 
Vandalia Railroad; Phoenix 
Foundry, 231 North 9th; Pad- 
dock's Mill. 535 No. 5; T € St. 
L. freight depot, Fourth and 


Continued On Page 7, Col. 1. 
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retary of the Navy, when he 
called three miles to the 
Navy Yard and gave some 
instructions. This event was 
talked abowt all over the 
United States. 


After the coming of long 
distance the local system was 
improved and copper wire 
was used to give metallic cir- 
cuit. Then the'rental charge of 
$7:50 a month was placed on 
the service. In 1885 all-circuits 
wer» made metallic with cop- 
per wire and at this time 
care selective signaling for 
party lines. In 1883 the com- 
pany was called the Central 


THE TRIBUNE-STAR, TERRE HAUTE, IND 


1884 Citizens Telephone Com- 
pany was incorporated with 
Andrew Crawford as the only 
man investing. Mr.. Crawford 
was honored by the Crawford 
prefix to later-day telephone 
numbers. 


The first Citizens Telephone 
Company. - however, did not 
develop until: 1898 because of 
an injunction suit filed by the 
Central Union Company. In 
1898 the first and second floors 
of No. 20 South 7th were 


were: W: P. ljams. Fred B. 
Smith, Col. John Beggs, J. 
Keyes. A. Z. Foster- and Au- 


gust Conzman. Charles Duffin ı 
was the manager. In 1905 tHe , 


company was bought by the |: 


Kinloch interests. and the fol- | 
lowing year moved to 120 

South 7th with a cut of over 

2.000 stations. When the cut 

over was made to an auto- 

matic service there were 16,- 
000 stations. Today theré are 

over 55,000 telephones in Terre | 

Haute. 
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tion. but the first one was in- 


sialled in La Porte, Indiana, 
in 1891 by Armon B. Strowge2r. 
Telephoning has come a 
long way since the Eighties 
wnen it was in its infancy. 


Union Telephone 


Dorothy Clark: 


‘Continued . yı Paxe 4.5 i 
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„a. 
‚Big: Fotr; Hudnurt's - Mil, 400 
North 3rd; -Wabash . Iron Co., 
710.»North :, 2nd; Eagle - Fon- 
Any, iz First sand’ W aln ut} 
də ns" Mill, First: and 
‘Poplar; Cox € Fairbanks dis- 
eryn siter ofi; Fairbanks 
‘Parks ıand.;Beauchamps — 
¡Miller's livery: stable, 121 South 
Serie or 
The: ‚single‘ “telephone wire 
Taltèd ey ihên) vas catrıng: trom 
5: frousetop:to housetop for there 
+ single wire extended from the 


Company 
with 360 phones in service. In 


| 624 customers, 


exchange to - the customer's 
house or office and into. an.in- 
strument. in .the wall with a 
were no telephone poles, This 
ground wire from, the. ote 
ment into the ground: 5 e 


A button was pressed to age 
signal -at the telephone: office 
and plugs minus cords. were 
used to signal “the 1 : party 
called. In five years. there 
were 128 telephones itr use İn 
Terre Haute. Most of them 
were located in business 
places and the newspapers 
printed the _ telephone direc- 
tories. - 

Löst Distance Possible 
. The first advancement came 


İn 1887 when the company con- | 


leased and on April 1, 1901, 
the exchange was opened with 
Directors 


telephone is a modern 


nected’ all instruments to a 
heavy wire that was carried 
back to the exchange. in a 
common retutn system. With 
the: advent of” the alternating 
current, power and electric 
system was added and then 
came the long distance lines 
from New York, Chicago and 


excitement, and in 1879 a for- 
mal ceremony was held at the 
Terre Haute House with all 
‚promient citizens -listeining in. 
‘© The ‘demonstration. took 
place in the lobby of the old 
hotel and the men sat around 
with transmitters, then ‘sort of 
ear phones. similar lo early 
radio ear phones, tight to their 


i bonic G 
St. Louis. This caused much | 0 


You may think that the dial | 


inven- 


ears as they distinctly heard 
vooices from far away places. 


After the formallties were 
over, Charles Bauer, manager 
of thé, Terre Haute House at 
that time. called his brother 
in Pittsburgh who was head- 
ing up the new Liquid Car- 
Company. His 
brother started to give him a 
tipi on some stock development 
and all those with ear phones 
heard it before Mr. Bauer 
could stop him. There is a pic- 
ture of this momentous occa- 
sion at the Historical Museum. 

The first long distance mes- 
sage of any .consequence in 
Washington, D. C. was made 
by Col. Thompson, then Sec- 


1 


wsfeatures məə 
` "yay ie 2. “ 


In 1915 the Terre Haute Board: of Education purchased from Demi Deming 
# large brick double house on the northeast corner of Poplar and Center streets. 
The second floor of the north side was used by the art department of Wiley High | 
School. The two front rooms were used by the clothing department of Wiley. The 
remaining rooms were not used until February, 1916, when the Girls’ Vocational 
| School was established upon the recommendation ot C. J. Waits, superintendent 
of schools, and Herbert Briggs, director of Vocational Education. Miss Clara E. 
Locke, head of the Foods Department of Garfield High School, was chosen to ' 
i take charge of the new school at 660 Poplar. 

Operated under the provisions of the Indiana State Vocational Education Law _ 
of 1913, this Girls’ Vocational School provided training for girls and women who | 
# wished to learn dressmaking or millinery as a tradefor who wished to learn home- 
making. Women were just beginning to wake up to the fact that peering re- 
| quired training the same as any: other profession. © 

The new school offered a general two-year course in homemaking; a one-year 
course in dressmaking, millinery or coo king for those who wished to enter trades; 
and part-time classes Tor those who were not able to attend daily. The school was: 
open to graduales of the eighth grade, all girls over 14 ən of age who had fin- | 
ished the seventh grade, and women. © 

The sewing tables and laboratory tables for the new school were made . İhe 
Boys” Vocational School which had been established in September, 1915. _. Û 


Ta 


a "The Jiving room, dining 
` room and kitchen on the south In September, 1917, a new 
‘side of the building were lur- | commercial department was 1 night? mö bezi 
nished as they would be in a a added. Miss Jessie E. Pick- came a regular member of the, 
regular home. The ‘other’ elt, a graduate of Brown's ‘faculty, and during “the year 
rooms were „equipped as foods Business College was’ select- 85 aday pupils were en- 
and clothing çê. j ed to teach shorthand and rolled. In June Miss Reed was | 
, tahoratories. | tvpewriling. These subjects married, and Miss Lucille | 
Mona Gaf- 1 were part of a new course | ii. .. ê was appointed to 
berry ` was: se- | called Home Making Com-” take her place. 
lected to teach mercial Course. Half the Enrollment during the next 
academic work; | schon] day was occupied with | year was so large that Miss 


| EN pr: and comper i Beulah Trent was appointed | 
Continued Qn Page 9, Col. 1, to teach typing, Mr. H. V. 

“ Stark to teach bookkeeping | 
which Miss Locke had taught | 


Carolyn. M. 
Licht, - milli- 
= nery; and Mrs. 
Clara B. Graul, 


LIBRARY 


Because of little publicity, 


Nadine Reed, a trained home 
economics teacher, 


tonk | 
“place, Miss Rosa B. Gri y 


art supervisor, taught dress 
design to dressmaking stu- 
dents. In Janurary, twenty 
new girls entered, a total of 45 
for the year. s 


Y Licht 


pils were enrolled in all-day 


` classes. The part-time classes 


and night classes continued to 
grow and Mrs. Graul and Miss 


were busy day and 


there were only twọ girls, Canî 
Helen Shaw and Doris pis - on ntinued From Page i üb 
vvə, wine, enrolled for all-day wor da. 
sf when the first classes were E j = zə, Affairs FV 
2 held in March. 1916. Howeer, “cial subjects. and home eco- 
cə there were fifty enrolled ity = nomics was taught the other 
xə part-time classes. 20.” half, Miss line C. Bern- 
qe The next fall, 1916. 25 all | PA heimer taught í one class a day ” 
ir day pupils and 150 women en- im English. Miss Marguerite “rə 
rolled. Miss Gadberry re- Debs taught a class in PA ; REFERENCE 
turned to the grades, and Miss . During 1917-1918 some 53 iə. DO NCT CIRCULATE 


x» dressmaking. | Comi Mü e Fil in addition to her home eco- 
Sp Thewlatter Lwa a N nomies classes. Mr. C. E. 
u. | teachers had POROTHY.J. | N Í Caldwell succeeded Mr. Stark 
Ee had exnerience CLARK | the second semester. 
iə 5 ‘a 5 20 lified. t i Enrollment of all-day pt: 
, and were well qualilie 0: eu — == += LA Mona 
train others. Ê Dorothy Clark 


pils during 1920-1920 was so 
large, 179, that two faculty 
members were: added. Mrs. 
Ida Post the first semester 
|, succeeded by Miss Martha 


Yyilliams:: and” Miss Tressia 
Vandivier, home economics. 
in January. Mr. Dayle Covle 
succeeded Mr. Caldwell. 


More room was also needed 
so the dressmaking andbook- 
b so the dresmaking and bsok- 
| Keeping clases under Mrs. 
Graul and Mr. Coyte wer 
transferred to the Rose School 
at Third and Oak streets 
which was not being used. | 
ln May, 1921 1921, the building 
mwas so badly d: damaged by fire 
that no classes could be: held 

| there, Only two. school. days 
were lost. however, as classes 
E held ai. Ross. School. and 
| in some vacant rooms at Hul- 
| 


man School, 7th and Swan 
streets. 

Since Wiley High School 
needed more room, the Board 
of Education decided that the 
building at 660 Poplar should 
be remodelled and used as 
Wiley, Annex. The Girls’ Vo- 
cational School was trans- 
ferred to Hulrnan School with 
dressmaking and bookkeeping 
_classes still held in the Ross 


building. The following fall all 


School. 


Miss BesSfe Kerber succeed- 
ed Mr. Coyle as bookkeeping 
teacher” MrsmPmeulina. James 
succeeded Miss Trent who re- 
signed in October. During 
1921-1922 there were 188 all- 
day pupils. > 

In September, 1922, - Miss | 
Gertrude Walsh joined the i 
faeulty as . English teacher. 
During the second semester 
Miss Armstrong was married 
and Miss Doris Showalter was 
appointed in her place. En- 
rollment reached 215. 


A gain Wiley needed more 


A 


room so the Girls" Vocational 
School.had to move once 
more this time to the old 
Sheridan School building at 
12th and Chestnut streets. In 
the fall of 1923. school opened 
in that remodelled building. 
‚There were a few faculty 
changess. Miss Lillinn Hale re- 
placed Miss Williams who was 
ill. Miss Lucile Marmor re- 
placed Miss Vandivier. Miss 
AitO Mu W irt sek 
afternoon. Enrollment stood at 
| 208. In the fall of 1924 Miss 
P Marvyl land succeeded 
i Miss Mouay. 


classes were held in Hulman”: 


= 
| 
| 


The Board of Education “ae 
cided to unite the Boys’ and 
Girl’s vocational schools into 
one Tar Be technical school. 
The boys had already been 
moved to the buildings at 13th 
and Locust streets which had! 
been purchase from Rose, 
Polytechnic Institute, but there“ 
was so much remodeling to 
be done that the 219 girls were 
not moved until January, 1925. 

fv Stamtz. principal of, 
boys’ scawvi, 0esèımê çili 
pal of the new school called ' 
Gerstmeyer Technical High 
School. Miss Clara Locke. , 


1 principal of Girls” School, BÊJÎ. 
came assistant principal. > ey 


Next: week T'll continue thè 


‘history of the Girls’ Vocation- 


al School and include the list 


| of graduates from those early 


years of 1 1916 through 1925 əxi 


- 
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” Between the years. 1880 and 1887 there was perhaps no name more familiar 


to the local police than that of “Burglar Bill” Hicks. 


If he had been guilty of 


all the burglaries reputed to have been committed by him and had to suffer im- 
prisonment for them he would undoubtedly have pde his days behind co 


walls. 


— Bill was a very industrious, hard-working Negro ^. worked alt day in the 


north rolling mill and robbed houses hy night. 


In the early spring of 1881, 


about 4 o'clock one morning, A. Z..Foster was awakened by hearing somebody 


in his room. The Foster home was on South Fifth St. below Oak. 


Springing from his bed he grappled with the intruder and a fast and fierce 


struggle ensued. 


the housebreaker. 


. The police were notified at” once and the, "esad tion given them 1 
doubt in their minds that the burglar was Hicks. 
the police determined to fasten him if Possible. 
with the half wamus which he exhibited to th 
cident had happened at the rolling mill in 
that the wamus had been taken from the body of a Negro so badly mangle 


Mr. Foster was no match for the burlry burglar, however, 
and he got away, not until Mr. Foster had torn ba ‚of the wamus or shirt w 


+ 


Knowing the cunning 
» An officer was sent tol 
, burglar’ s wife, telling he 
which several men were kil 


<] 


be unrecognizable. She positively identified the garment as belonging ji 
husband and showed the officer where she had mended it with her own hands. REFUSE (CE 
The officers then called at port CUI ATE 
the rolling mill and placed DO NOT GIRLUM 
Bill under arrest and after a 
har d-fought >. 
fight landed * The indignation of the peo- 
him in jail, ple was sueh that Hicks shook 
His face bore. | the dust of the city from his Fits 
the fresh feet and next turned up at ytalf$ 
scars from Clay City, where he was en- “mmünify A 
the battle gased in his usual business Com 
with Mr. Fos- and houses were reported 
ter.. i robbed almost nightly. 
His trial Finally with the help of the 


was finally 
called in 
the criminal 
court and a 
good strong 
ease was made against him 
when Mr. Foster positively 
identified him. He was ably 
defendeq by John E. Lamb 
and Sandford C. Davis. To 
the utter amazement of every- 
body the jury returned a ver- 
dict of not guilty, and Hicks 
was turned loose upon the 
community to rob and plunder 
at will. 


DOROTHY 4. 
CLARK 


Terre Haute police he was ar- 
rested and wnen searched the 
stolen goods were found. upon 
him. He was tried at Brazil 
and sentenced to six years in 
prison. After serving his time 
he returned to city and 
burglaries became as fre- 
quent as ever. Finally the po- 
lice reached an understanding 
wilh Bill. He agreed to come 
to police headquarters every 
evening at 7:30, the police to 
furnish him with a bed in the 
basement and detail a police- 
man to see that he did not go 


Continued On Page 11, Col. 3, 
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Mode of Transportation | 
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By DOROTHY 1 craĞemminity Affairs File. 


“The Interurban was the Ê ortest liv ed ələ of transportation devised by. 


man. Born in the early nineties, it began a feverish e gillə, in the early part 
of the present century, reached its zenith between 4-1920, and passed com- 
pletely from the scene in the early forties. 


i ; i 
During the heyday of this great electric railway 5 more than 18,000 
miles of track were in operation in our country. Indiana was in the lead. with 


2,000 miles of trackage. Then following in this order were Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, New York, California, Massachusetts and Texas. 


The first true Interurban Electric Line began service February, 1893, with an ” 
_ 18-mile line between Portland and Oregon City. Oregon. A 20-mile line between 
— Sandusky, Milan and Norwalk was started in Ohio. In 1895, service began on the ' 
Akron, Bedford and Cleveland line, better known as the A.B.C. Line. 


By 1915 thousands of sexcited people withdrew savings to invest in proposed 
interurban lines with high hopes of getting on the gravy train. 


At first the equipment was of wooden construction, but steel cars made their 
first appearance about 1910. The more prosperous lines put on parlor cars, buffet 
cars, and lounge cars — some with porter service. A few lines, such as Indian- 


apolis- -Louisville Line and the Peoria-St. Louis Line, one ee Interurban sleepers, 
with service equal to Pullman's, 
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Electric railway „officials rd 
had their private cars that = A 
were the ultimate in luxury. * va 
Mr. Henry E. Huntington, earmarked for highway im- b 
president of the Pacific Elec- provement. With these ım- EX $ 
tric Railway, built the “Ala- j proved highways available to Éi 5961 YƏ au s ê 
bama” in 1905. She was 63 ft- . "the public, it was only natural Continued From Page ”” a we 2 
long, weighed 51 and | 7 that the use of private auto: pr . a 2 
could he loco- | ` mobiles should increase rap- "man ‘from the ı the Old 8th District.’ € = En 
motive - drawn Ny from year to year. The he became interested in elec- "A — 
like other: pri- “number of motor vehicles ‘trie railway transportation | ca vl 
vate cars. When ê used today has doubled the early in life. ER 2 
he reached “number used in the early He first used the word‘ while. Lia A 
ome tracks, forties when the interurbaq | furthering his ideas at the, X = 
meer gears. gave up. Chicago World's. Fair of 189 na = 
meca” Name Stuck The n ame stuck and is stil ee “ə 
trolley raised, || ə”: Ause to dese ¡be “electrical eos w 
and four 200- j Credit for coining the word + i motor cars that 2 əəə) 
` HP, motors “Interurban” goes lo a Hoos- Îne. ê “steel rails betw > 
could take her porotHy s "Sati rere ranı” cited Active in furtherin ES 
a TT over CLARK f oyu ıı O: cause of interurbans in Ev] m 
ens a: dining room ` Continued On Page 5, CoL 1. diana, e Tv ae life əzə 
that could accomodate ten; ae Lê at Ele ber 
guests. Her carved mahogany , the ar əə 
© furniture, silken drapes, and. i kə 
` wood-burning fireplace made + nde 


— traveling de luxe. 


“Empire State ki 


: İr: lad 1 twelv 
i jor eh red in I 
ê - During the Depression of i “ H b ach line ran an. 
f > thirities, the interurban’. vedi of fiteen ı cars peri 
ies were abandoned as fast + day ee | “departing. . 
s they had appeared. Great- } mh ey xi (, thirty scheduled’ 
est contributing factors for i E 


each, or almost 360 per 

= the rapid abandonment and dayı very conservative 
La final demise of the inter- figure. "alem 1910 to 1920 an” 
1 urbans were th develop- 3 erage of 400 trains daily: 
Û averag 

ment of sta ) “pər eye 1(” |) ares on each run 
$ tems with federal grants for RETETE = ATE to accommo- | 
— hard surfacing, and a gaso- E N (CULA ous flow of | 
Ka line tax that was specifically DO NOT CIRC . 
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Depression Years Cut —” 
E ommunityg Affairs File rales: 
Building Ventures Here 


Rn, DOROTHY J, CLARK sê 


Forty years have slipped by since the Depressio n of the Thirties, wars have 
come ‘and gone, skirts have lowered again and sn apain, and lowered yet. again, 
pince-nez and Deusenbergs have gone out of s R sığ science has advanced and hu- 
manity deteriorated. Many readers will not remember the üs of building con- 
struction here in Terre Haute, but we did have some. 

Only one new factory, that of the American Can_ Compat (now Pillsbury) 
was erected here in 1930. During that year only 1, 170 0 build permits were is- 
sued at a total estimated cost of $738,260. 95. 

The next year American Can Company’s new mfffin dollar factory was turn- 
ing out 900 cans a minute at only 75 percent of its capacity. Finishing touches 
were being made to the exterior of the bu ildings: The entire demands of both Lou- 
don’s and Quaker Maid were heing satisfied by this one plant. Jobs provided by 
this new factory helped unemployment substantially. 

Early in 1931 a feud had broken out between Mayor Wood Posey and the City 
Council. The Mayor wanted to build anew city hall, and the council supported the 
idea of spending $25,000 to repair the old city hall which had been condemned by 
the State Fire Marshal four years previously. One authe! ‘ity stated that the roof of 
the building and the joists supporting it re a varped and charred con- 
dition due to their age and the earlier fire. \ 

At.one time a plan had been dis 
dent Telephone Company’s building o 
nut streets, and remodel it for use as a City hall. 

The 1930: census shows t 
Terre Haute had a | 
of four trunkline railroads, 
radial interurban lines, paved 
national high- 
ways and supe- 
rior aviation 


a ase e the old Citizens Indepen- 
Street, between Ohio and Wal- 


facilities. There REFUSES + 
were 157 indus- 18 Two of t: ty's 1 E Û R \ 
tries located A dl ES a DO NOT CIRCULA 
here, including Steel. Company of Indiana, 
the new Quaker located at 13% and Deming, 
êv ie dl and the Turner Glass Corp., 
in Can located on North 25th. “vere ? irs Fi 

companies. ` + -.. placed o sale by the Comminity Affalrs 
“əəə in 1931 DOROTHY J ` receivers of the two plants: 

n new AT&T > CLARK > Construction work startet 

uilding was Ass on Goodwill T pá stries 

Started on Ohio Street. 185 builaing laying bricks for the 
tons of steel we-e placed on ¿new five-st- — structure. C. H. 

top of 50 tons in the founaa- ‘Garmong had ¿contract for 

tion. Crews of skilled steel- the new. fvvo:st arage at 


workers erected the huge 
beams, using crane, gin-»ole 
and a lot of tackle. So much 
steel was' required to support 
heavy repeater machinery 
installed in the building and 
additional stories which were 
plained for the future. Some 
of the machinery exerted a 
pressure of 600 pounds to the 
square foot. The gin-pole usea 
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was of white pine, 45 feet long 
and hardly an inch smaller in yeI "Tı : TF TRLIG 1/29 AÑ 
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the butt. The crane had a 40- 
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Stage Driver Recounts 
yü m 2 154) 1272 1972 2 
His Elforis to Testify | 

Stage 0 driver, J ae muni 1, fas, Fije. 


coach from Terre Haute to Indianapolis in the muddy spring of 1848 to testify at 
the trial of a man held for robbery from the U.S. mails. : 


“The robber s trial had been set for a Thursdayimorning at ten o'clock. and 
the Monday evening before, the sheriff notified me to be'in Indianapolis without 


> 


m... 


fail, It was too*late to start then, so I took passage on a mail coach which left N 


here at ten o’clock Tuesday night. ` 


“The coaches at that time started from the old Stewart House on North 2nd 
St. When I went down in the evening I found I was the only passenger booked;: 
from here, but when the coach arrived there were three passengers from ihe] 
West. Sarting east on Main street we passed the Prairie House that stood on the | 
site of (he present Terre Haute House. This was the extreme edge of town. 


“ 


plank road fo the foot of Blake’s Hill (Highland. 
east of that, we struck it bad. The road was cla) 
poor progress, dragging along for a short di 
“This became monotonous and I climbe 
started to tramp through the mud whic 
exercise seemed a grateful change. but the 
the road on either hand, and the coach with their sperm candles gave no, 
great light..so we stumbled along endeavoring to see the humorous side of the: : 
situation. With wet feet and clothes plastered 1 mud we got into the swaying | 
coach and tried to sleep. Our coats and bodii am 


Cemetery), but a mile 
pp, and the horses made 
stopping to rest. 1 

| 1 my fellow passengers and 
€ almost to our boot-tops. At first the 
t was dark, the trees grew close „io 


i ed, the coach lurched every 
now and then, and sleep was impossible. Outside the horses splashed through the 
mud while the driver urged and encouraged them; inside we bemoaned the fact 
that we had no cigars to act as a solace” 7 : Aa 
“It was davlight when we ə j. edê Xe RAV 
reached Widow Cunning- | PANA 4 
ham"s, a stage tavern three 
miles this side pp q 
b “of Brazil. Here əşi D (| k 
we had break- | 
fast and | | orothy art 


b changed driv- 8 Ts 007 224018 
f ers and horses. y ? Continued From Page 4. 
$£ After this relief. 


we started out 
(only to stall in b 
ə ¬ a springy bit of dö 
| ground just 
west of what 
was then the 
village of Bra- 
zi). Finding 
{hat it was impossible to ex- 
tract the coach, the driver 
mounted one of his horses and 
set off for a farm at Otler 
Creek to get cattle to help 
haul it out, We walked on half 
5 a mile lo a tavern and slept 
- or amused ourselves best we 
¿might until dinner was ready. 
The driver appeared just 
about noon with a farmer and 
A three yoke of oxen. With this 
- "aid the coach was dragged 
‘from the mire. 


we all felt more changes be-* 
tween Putnamville and In: 
‚dianapolis—at Stylesville and 
Plainfield. With the good road 
and fresh horses we bowled 
along rapidly. It was eleven: 
o'clock when we reached the 
stage tavern in Indianapolis * 
and T hurried directly to the 
courthouse. 


No Good Humor 


“The case had been called 
promptly ai ten o'clock and 
« set forward four weeks owing 
to my non-appearance. The 
judge was in no good humor 
and started a deputy sheriff to 
Terre Haute to find me. En- 
deavors to explain matters 
were unavailing. and I had to 
| get Mr. Alvord, the general 
superintendent of the’ stage | 
‘company. to go on my bond. | 
¿For the next month I boarded 
¡ at the Palmer House awaiting 
| the day of the trial. When it 
came and the robber saw and” 
| recognized me. he pled guilty 
t and" received the limit of ühe” 
law, 21 years.” | t 
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The road as far as the yellow bridge (19th St.) was, good and there was a: 


at was almost three 6’clocky 
when we again started and it? 
took until ten o'clock that” 
night to each Manhattan, 
.. miles beyond. It was 
Another exhausting night 
whieh y wed in the 3 
dimly lighted stage, and the 
black, cheerless road. When 
the first. . gray. light was 
Showin in the east, we 
changed horses at Putnamville. 


south of Greencastle. and had 
breakfast. — 


“From there the roads im. 
Proved wonderfully and the 
day dawning bright and clear 


“wen ali” feli - more--cheerfy). 
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Dominated White House 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Last year’s postal strike in Great Britain held up delivery of a new hook, 
“American Presidents of Ulster Descent,” written by George McBride, which I 

had ordered from County Antrim, North Ireland. The title intrigued me. 

The Scotch-Irish rose to fame in all walks of American life. As pioneers and 
frontiersmen they played a really decisive part in shaping early American history. 
They became noted soldiers, state governors, bankers, writers, churchmen, law- 
yers, teachers and inventors, but the most significant ‘fact is their complete dom- 
inance of the Presidency. They occupied the W hite House for 56 of the 92 years be- 


- tween the start of Andrew Jackson's term of office and the close of Woodrow 


Wilson’s. 


To date about one-third of the total number of Presidents are of Ulster de- 
scent including the only three “First Generation” Americans ever to achieve such . 


a high office, Andrew Jackson, James Buchanan and Chester Alan Arthur, whose 
fathers were born in Ulster. 


James Knox Polk, Andrew Johnson. Ulysses Simpson Grant, Stephen Grover 


‘Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt and Thom- 


as Woodrow Wilson complete the list of eleven presidents of Ulster descent. 
Presidents John Adams, John Quincey Adams and James Monroe are reputed 
to have family links with Ulster, but these are rather tenuous. 
<. 


and Dwight D. Eisenhower 
claimed to have Scotch-Irish 
blood in their veins. 


ancestors came 
from Dugans- 
town, County 
Wexlord, in the | 
Republic of Ire- , 
land. 

The term) 
“Scotch - Irish” 
is an American- 
is m. generally 
unknown in 
Scotland and 


x 


y 
i yk" 


m3 Ireland, and DOROTHY J. 
gei rarely used by CLARK 
məs British histori- 
bê 3 2 ans. In American usage it re- 
ca fers to people of Scottish de- 
ura scent who, having lived for a 
J ke time in the north of Ireland, 

i migrated in considerable num- 
gre bers to the American colonies 
U in the 18th century. 

za Between 1%30 and 1770 more 
ya than half the Presbyterian 
zə population of Ulster came to 


America, where it formed 
more than one-sixth part of 
our entire population at the 
time ci tne Bı of in- 


Andrew sa ka 
is at Boneybefore, one mile 
north of Carrickt , Co. 
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President Harry S. Truman. 


President John F. Kennedy” s | 


James Knox Polk's ancestry 
to the year 1440 ta Sir Robert 
migrated to Somerset County, 
Maryland, around 1690. 

James Buchanan was 
descended from the ancient 
clan name of McAuslan. The 
President's father, James 
Russel Buchanan, emigrated 
to Philadelphia from Co. 
Donegal in the year 1753 when 
he was twenty-one years old. 
President Buchanan once 
said: “My Ulster blood is a 
priceless heritage and [ can 
never he too graletul to the 
grandparents from whom 1 
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derived it.” 

The exact location of the 
ancestral homestead of An: 
drew Johnson has not been 
established. The 17th Presi- 
dent was born at Raieigh, N. 


C., the son of Jacob and Mary ; 


McDonough Johnson, and 
grandson of Andrew Johnson, 
who, tired of living in poverty, 
had emigrated about 1750. 
The ancestral homestead of 
Ulysses Simpson Grant is 
located at Dergina, near 
Ballyzawley, Co. Tyrone, and 


is presently occupied by Nurse . | 
directly} 


Isohel Simpson, 
descended from the Presi- 
dent’s mother, Hannah Simp- 


son. Her grandfather John 
Simpson, emigrated to 
America sometime between 


1760 and 1763. settling in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The single-story - ancestral 
cottage of Chester Alan Ar- 
thur is Incated at Gourlay’s 
Hill, The Dreen, Cullybackey, 
near Ballymena, Co.Antrim. 
It has been restored and fur- 
nished in a style of the period 
and was first opened to the 
public in 1888. It overlooks the 
delightful Valley of the River 


"Maine. It was from this cot- 


tage that the President's 
grandfather, Alan, also refer- 
red to as Gavin Arthur, 


- together with his wife and son, 
‘William. emigrated in 1816. 


The Arthurs vere ap- 
parently of substantial farmer 
class. coming “of a stock 
which made for eminence” 
because they were able to 
send their son, William, later 


„to become the father of the 


21:t President, to college in 
Belfast before he emigratd ‘in 


. 1814, at the age of eighteen. At 
_the time of his marriage he 


A 


was a teacher, but later be- 
came a Baptist minister. 
Stephen Grover Cleveland 
was of Scotch-Irish descent on 
his mother’s side. She was 
Ann Neal, daughter of Abner 
Neal, a merchant born in 
Co.Antrim and who had 
emigrated late in the 18th cen- 
tury. He was apparently dri- 
ven from Ulster because of 
his political activities and in 


z America he became a very 


successful seller and publisher 
of law books. 


mm 


| 


“and William 


Benjamin Harrison's 
mother, Elizabeth F. Irwin, 
was descended from two 
gr ea t- grandfathers from 
Ulster, namely James Irwin 


emigrated to America, Irwin 


“before 1750, and McDowell in | 


1713. 

The ancestral homestead of 
William McKinley is located 
at Conagher's Farm, Dervock, 
near Ballymoney, Co.Antrim. 
His ancestors date back to 
16th century Scotland. The 
earliest member of the family 
to emigrate appears to have 
been James McKinley is 772 


McDowell. Both ! 


een 


He was the President's great- , 


great grandfather. 


Theodore Boosevelt”s. 


mother, Martha Bulloch, was 
of Seoteh-Irisn and Hüzuenot 
stock from “Cəo.Antrim. The 
exact location ot the ancestral 
horas stead has not been 
established 

The ancestral homestead of 
the family of Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson is locatel at 
Dergalt, from 


ames Wilson, 
emigrated in 
given to a New England So- 
ciety in 1896 he stated: “I am 
not of your blood. I am not a 


: Virginia Cavalier. But I come 
from as good blood as vours, 
“in some respects better, be- 


cause the Irish-Scots. although 


they are just as much in İ 


earnest as you are, have a lit- 


_ tle bit more gaiety and more 
_ elasticity than you have. We 


believe as sincerely as you do 
that we really made this coun- 
try: 


07. In a speech İ 
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Tha children of Israel had ps been given their first lesson in 5: 0 


| ears. 
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By Many Social Events 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Terre Haute has always had a social ‘position among her sister cities both 
prominent and brilliant, in spite of being known for the finest race track in the 
world and the largest distillery. These often go with a wide-open town and a low 
standard of refinement. Then when coal mining and glass plants came in to town 
the so-called “tone” of society dropped again. 

In 1898 there were still remaining a few of the men and women who came 
here and helped settle the little village. They organized the social circles which 


have become historic. 


Mrs. Warren, who as a child of three years was brought on horseback from 
Virginia in 1816, was fond of telling of the old days and of the courtly gentlemen 
and beautiful women who made up scciety. There was a strong southern element 
in it, and blue blood was highly prized. 

The first dancing school was formed in 1838. The Prairie House, then on the 
very edge of town, was a favorite place for the many social functions and balls. 
Merry-makers would either go on horseback or in large carriages in a party. 

But before that, functions at the Eagle & Lion which stood near the river at 
the southeast corner of First and Main streets had become so well known that 
many a gallant of Vincennes would stow his dancing pumps in his saddle bags 
and come on horseback to see the pretty girls and enjoy with them the graceful 
quadrille or the romp of the Virginia Reel. 


The Fourth of July was the 
saciety event of the year. As- 
sembling in the largest room 
of the tavern, some gentle- 
man, selected for his fine 
voice, would 
read the Dec- 
laration of In- 
dependence, aft- 
er which there 
would be a big 
dinner, ending 
with a dance. 

The society 
girls made 
their own party 
gowns and pre- 
pared the re- 
freshments. The 
first carriage 
was brought from the east, 
and it created a sensation with 
its silver-mounted harness and 
its calash top, as the officers 
of the fort rode in it to make 
formal calls. 

Some of the names of that 
time were those of Judge 
Hi: Din Colonel Blake, Dr. 
“Daniels, Dr. Modesitt, Curtis 
Gilbert, Judge Deming, Judge 
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Coleman, W. D. Griswold (af- 


terward the millionaire of St. 
Louis), Major Dewees, Lucius 
Seott, W. J. Ball, James Faz- 


risgton, Beebe Booth, Chaun- 
cov Hose, 
Crutts, 
Denatdson, 
Crawfords, 
Wassons, 


the 

the 
the 
the 
the 


«ine Warrens, 
the "Krumbhaars, 
the Earlys, 
the Jenckes, 
the Colletts, 
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` jlower-lined bowers, 


“arly in the forties an event | 


ine society wasethe loss ofsa 
number “of young men who 
caught «tne Califorala goid 
fever, Among them was 
Newton Booth, whose early 
success în Jovea ffairs -as 
followed by financial success 


and hsnas an the world of 
volies, He teft behind him 
many a. Bid füend. who | 
folloswed bis fortune with 
Gagei ünlerest, and. so the 
Stony 2083, greeted him oa his 
return ‚visits with heating 


heart and slushing cheeks. 

By 1893 many of the same 
olf names were still to be 
found in local society along 
with the Mckeens. The W. R. 
Muxeens were acknowledged 
to have been the leaders be- 
cause of their New Year balls 
hegun in 1655 were so brilliant 
and successful that they be- 
came yearly events. 

Taz Bachelors’ 
was another yearly affair 
which exgited unusual in- 
terest, After a few years’ 
diacontinuance. it was revived 
in 1997 when Company B ar- 
mory was the scene of a 
grand affair. The hosts were 
18 wallekzown men, and near- 
lv 300 guests responded to the 
invitations. Matrons in hand- 
some gowns were there as 
chaperones, and a memorable 
program of 40 dances kept the 
two orchestras busy, and was 

finished just at the break of 
a 

Tis masque ball of the 
Frank MeKeens in 1886 was 
the first one of its kind, and 
waa considered as elegant as 
any Terre Haute had ever 
seen. It was held in the blue 
room of the Knight Templars’ 
hall. 

The Terze Haute House was 
the scene of the numerous 
balls of tne Home Circle Club 
which meant the mustering of 
general society for its best ef- 
fort of the year. These enter- 
tainments were especially re- 
membered for the decorations 
which used to turn the hotel 
building into a suecession of 
with 
grottos and ferneries showing 
secluded nooks and tiny lights 
of every color. Strange to say, 
Terre Haute danced very sel- 
dom for charity in those early 
days. 

The Terre Haute Men's Club 
was the scene of many wom- 
en's society events. One of 
the largest euchre parties was 
given by Mrs. Stephen Young 
whose “zuesis occupied 40 
tables. The old Fort Harrison 
Club on Wabash Avenue was 
the place to see the town’s 
gentlemen playing euchre, 
The Phoenix Club (where the 
Labor Temple is now) was 
apened for the ladies to play 
whist twice a month. İ 

For the men there was the 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


; On the north side of the county road running east and west about:half mile 

northwest of the present Rose Chapel Church, three and one-half miles southwest 
of New Lebanon, Ind., three and one-half miles east of the Wabash River, eight 
miles southwest of Sullivan, and 35 miles due south of Terre Haute, there once 
` stood a huge Balsam Cottonwood tree. Over eight feet in diameter and 175 feet tall, 
L this old tree was witness to all the stirring historical events that took place within 


—A?P Newsieutures — 


qid to Be 


aw į and small trees, The two þar- | 
ə | rels of brandy so deposited 
were to be held in reserve in 
case it should be needed in the 
future. The other two barrels 
remained in the cellar wnere 
supplies could be drav a3 
needed to combat. ma 
fever so prevalent in 
Wabash Valley at that ea 


Elisha Boudinot paid five 
dollars per barrel. The four 
barrels, each containing 50 
gallons, cest him 20 dollars, or 
| ten cents ner gation, and it 
| cost him about $2.50 per bar- 
| rel, or five cents per gallon to 
| transport the brandy out to 

Gill's Prairie, The entire pur- | 


ı chase cost him 56 dollars or 15 | 
| 


its shadow wher it stood at the east gate of the immense stockade that surround- | cents per gallon. 


ed historic Half-Way Fort, a fort that was reported to have been four times larger 


_ than old Fort Harrison north:of Terre Haute. 


In 1787, the year the Constitution of the United States was adopted, some 
brandy was made from peaches that grew in an orchard in the Delaware River 
Valley near Philadelphia, Pa., where the Constitutional Convention was held. 
This rare old peach brandy, now nearly two centries old, has been known as “Con- 


stitutional Brandy”. 


During the Fall of 1816, Elisha Boud inot, of New Jersey, purchased four bar- 
rels of this peach brandy from Hezekiah Griggs, a farmer and peach orchardist. 
"The brandy had been kept in an underground cellar on the Griggs farm and at the 


time of purchase was 29 years old, 140 proof, by test, and of exquisite and delicate 
de ++ . SSS —— : mile radius of the historic cot- 


flavor. 

The four barrels of handy, 
each containing 50 gallons, to- 
gether with other goods con- 
signed to Elisha Boudinot, į 
were loaded from the wharf | 
at Philadelphia on the Dela-: 
ware River in a sailing vessel; 
bound for New Orleans. After) 
arrival at that port they were’ 
sent by flat boat up the Mis-. 
sissippi, Ohio and Wabash riv- 
ers to Bristol, then a thriving 
river town on the Illinois side: 
of the Wabash River, oppo- 
site Point Coupee, Ind. _ 

Elisha Boudinot arrived in 
Sullivan County on Gill's 
Prairie in August of 1817, 
where he purchased the North-| 
west Quarter of Section 35, 
Township 7 North, Range 10 

Boudinot land 
od West, a tract of 
160 acres. Later 
additional tracta 
of adjoining 
land were purs 
chased unti 
holdings totaled: 
nearly 600 
acres. 

The shipment! 

of goods by, 
DOROTHY 1. water, includ- 
CLARK ing the fo 
barrels of F 
‘old brandy. arrived at Bristol, 
"good condition. From there 
‘the goods were hauled by ox 
team over the river fora 
‘formed by an exposed vein of 
coal across the Wabash River 
(now all washed away) to 
«Point Coupee, an this 
"point over the 0 i 
road to his house. 
harrels of brandy wer 
in a celar. 
A short time later, two bar- 
rels of this brandy were 
-esrefiitiy removed from. the 


Yi 


cellar and "taken to a place in 
he. .woods...and.. methodically 
buried. First, a huge hole was 
dug in the ground and heavy 
oak timbers, eizhteen inches 
in diameter. were laid on rock 


| Supports. On this foundation 


heavy oak upright posts, 
twelve inches square, were 
set. The two barrels of brandy 
were then set inside this cault, 
with a 'row of twelve inch 
posts between them. The top 


was then closed by first laying | 
two inch thick oak planks | 


across the same, followed by 
a layer of twelve inch square 
oak posts. placed cross-wise 
with the planks. A second 
layer of two inch oak planks 
Were laid cross-wise with these 


twelve inch square posts. In i 


the center of the roof, just 


over the middle row of upright | 


posts were laid five flat stones 
in a circular formation with 
the fifth stone forming the 
center thereof. 

On the under side of this 
fifth stone was chiseled the 
dates 1787 and 1817, the dates 
the brandy was made and 
buried. On the top of each 
barrel is a small square lead 
plate with the words “Peach 
Brandy made in the Delaware: 
River Valley, in 1787, the pro- 
perty of Elisha Boudinot.” 
The five flat rocks were cov- 
ered with about two feet of 
earth wich was thought at 
that time to be forever out of 
reach of plow depth. Trees 
were then felled across the 
spot to cover up all signs of. 
the burial. Within a few years | 
time the spot was completely 
covered with a dense growth 
of briars. grass. underbrush 


| The two barrels stored in 


the Boudinot cellar lasted for 
many years, long alter the | 
death of Elisha in 1827. Joan 
Boudinot Sr. sull nad some of 
it at he time of nis death in : 
Terre Haute in 13460 E 
Knowledge of the exact spot 
where the reserve brandy was | 
buried died with Elisha- Bou | 
” dinot... However, it. is known to 
be somewhere within a dalf 


tonwood tree which was still 
| ing 30 years ago near 
3 Chapel, Gill Township, 
Sullivan County. 

The five flat stones ae 
scraped and uncovered by Wid 
Thompson, brother of Dave | 
Thompson, many years ‚ago | 
when he was ploughing in a | 
field, but at that time no par- 
ticular attention was given to 
them and they were covered 
over in the process of 
ploughing and as a result the 
place remained lost. $ 
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Valuable If Found 


The two barrels of Constitu- 
tional Brandy are of great 
value now if they could be 
andy is 185 years ! 
as not seen the | 
7 since it was | 
s ago. The bar- | 


of aging. It’s probably worth- 

more by the ounce than old 
Elisha Boudinot paid for the 
whole shipment! 

Also, within less than a one 
mile radius of the Cottonwood 
tree, two thousand dollars in 
gold coins was buried in 1839 
by one of the early settlers of 
that locality, There were no 
banks in the county bhen and 
the sum was too heavy to 
carry around with him in a 

| money belt, so the settler 
decided to bury it. He intend- 
ed to buy additional land with 
| the money as soon as he could 
select the tracts he wanted, 
but he suffered a paralytic 
| stroke and died before he 
, could tell his sons where the | 
coins were buried. To this ı 
day. they have never been | 
found  althougr several i 
! 
| 
| 
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generations of the family have 
| searched for them. 

Anobher cache of $20.000 in 
gold coins were buried in 1863 
by Landon Dodd Sr. just 
south of the Cottonweod Tree 
near the Dodd Bridge in Sulli- 
van County. 

These three lost burials—tne 
brandy and the gold 

| coins—probably make up ike 


eatest treasure trove in the 

! Este of Indiana if ail three ot 
“hem could now be located 
and recovered intact. Good. 
hunting! And remember- who 
told you where to look! 
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Dorothy Clark 
Will Attend 
Midwest Meet 


Attending the Midwest Region- 
al Workshop on the Administra-: 
tion of Historical Agencies and 
Museums sponsored by the 
American Association for State 
‚and Local History will be Mrs. 
Dorothy J. Clark. Executive 
Secretary of the Vigo County 
Historical Society and Curator 
of its two museums. 

The purpose of this two-aay 
workshop March 17-18 in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., at the “Indy” Hil- 
ton, is to provide an intensive 
program centering on the solu- 
tion of basic problems confront- 
ing persons involved in state and 
local history activities. 

Supported by the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities. 
the series of lectures will deal 
with membership promotion and! 
development. oral history, the| 
interpretation of history sites 
and buildings. and educatoinal 
programs for the community. 

Dr. Norman B. Wilkinson. Di-ı 
rector of Research. The Hagley’ 
Museum. Greneville, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. assised by Ran- 
dall Jehs of the Indiana State 
Library, will present the session: 
on Oral History. Mrs. Clark hasi 
been invited to take part in this 
session to summarize what the 
¡local society has been doing and” 

what is planned here in the 
future. 

A luncheon tour of historic 
sites in Indianapolis has been 
planned. On Friday, there will 
„be a Reception and Candlelight 
¡Tour of the Morris Butler Mu- 
seum of the Victorian Decora- 
tive Arts, courtsey of the His- 
toric Landmarks Foundation of 
Indiana, Mrs. H. Roll McLaugh- 
lin. Hostess. 

William Alderfer, Director of 
the Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. Hlinois. will present 
the Membership Promotion ses- 

sion. Daniel R. Porter. Director; 
of the Ohio Historical Society., 
Columbus. Ohio. and Thurman 
0. Fox. Museum Director, State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin., 
Madison. Wisconsin, will chair 
the Saturday sessions. NI 
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"Vigo History Sampling 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK: 


$ 


In 1896 Dr. J. T. Scovell's full report to the Department of Geology and: 
Natural Resources of Indiana was reprinted in a separate booklet entitled “The 
e Geology of Vigo County, Indiana.” j 

. Much of this report is only of interest to other geologists, but local history ' 
is to be found in many places. This happens to be a good source. e 
è Knowledge of what lies below the surface of the ground can only be gained ` 
when a well is bored and samples taken every few feet. ~ ¿e 
a In 1865 Chauncey Rose commenced drilling a well near the northwest 
| corner of 8th andıWabash hoping’ to obtain fresh water for the Prairie. House. 
After reaching bedrock at about 130 feet no fresh water was found, but salt water 
; was found in abundance. At 1,630 feet they found oil, and at 1,793 feet they 
encountered a strong flow of sulphur water. s A 
| Later a well was drilled on the northwest corner of 8th and Cherry with 
| about the same results, and the sulphur water was used to supply a bathhouse. 
Later a third well was drilled near Wabash Avenue, on the alley between 
| 9th and 10th streets. This well is said to have yielded a strong show of oil, 
} Before 1870 a fourth well was drilled expressly for oil. It was located near 
er. between Walnut and Poplar streets. Prof. Cox said that ‘experienced 
s were employed,” and each rock strata was carefully measured. At 254 feet 
whit salt water; at 947 feet strong sulphur water; strong salt water at 1,557 
and sulphur water at 1.840 and 1,912 feet. 


Î Later the gas company 
é drilled a well for gas on the 
river bank near the foot of 
Swan street. 
The record of 
this well. kept | 
by Martin N. | 
Diall, superin- 
tendent, shows 
oil sands an 
oil found at 
1,613 feet. The 
continued drill- 
ing furthe 


a ê th h 967° 
RE ke SK aie R lime! DOROTHY 3. 


stone. 100 feet. CLARK | 
of shale and 250 R 
feet more of limestone to a 
total depth of 2.390. feet be- 
fore giving up. . | 
Some of the wells drilled for 
water yieldedwoil, and some 
Zas, büt, no measure were 
taken to promote the flow of 
either, and the well that 
seems lo have furnished the 


av... mene. ret xo. girtîn. 
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center of Sec ion 22, Tı : 
Range 9 near Liberty A 
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ner o North West Quarter | 
) T 12, R 9. The 


‘Exchange welt was situated i« 
little west of the center of 
Section 22 and hit oi) at 1.575 
feet and sulphur water three 
feet lower. 
The Alden well was on the 


Dorothy Clark 
Cont BE Pads TE 


North West Quanter of Section 
23 and hit salt water in the 
shale at 525 feet and more 
water between 600 and 700 
feet. The Elliott well was 
located near the west line of 


î of Se Fo 


Section 23° Wabash Ave- 
nue. It found nothing lucrative 
down to 823 feet. 


In the Smith well near the 
A TN 


southwest corner of Wabash 
Ave, and 10th street, Section 
22, they found shale at 112 

il rock at 1,632 feet 


x A Ave., the shale 
at 84 feet below low 
e first heavy 


limestone at 537 feet, and the 
top of th il sand” at 1.569 
feetid na > | 
In the antee Well No. 4. 
located on 10% st. between 


Wabash and Chestnut streets, | 
shale was found at 85 feel. 
and a vein of coal six to seven | 


feet thick at 305 feet. then | 
blue lick or sulphur water at 
1,590 feet. 
In the Guazantee Well No. 5 
İ near the southwest corner of 
5th and Farraington streets. 
Section 28, the top of the "oil 
sand" was found at 1,700 feet. 
Guarantee Well No. 6 was 
ioeated on the northeast cor- 
ner of ard and Mulberry. Very 
strong salt water was found at 
800 feet, strong gas at 925 
feet, and more gas at 1.060 | 


feet with very strong 
pressure. S. M. Reynolds, who 


| 


superintended the drilling. 
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Early Physicians edi Ma wea 

hee a `: sch, ) “was typical of that day and be 
ê e 

Much to Communit 


Bs g oef dı. \largely was self-taught. After 
| the death of his father when- 
y | e Benjamin was only seven, the 
‘ * 
Community Affairs 


b paternal grandfather cared 
Ê Wa. ‚as hard work. 
y that there was hard 
Ta DEC 10 1972 


¡for him until he was 14. After 


‘| By DOROTHY J. CLAR 


KÊ s privation and self-denial until 

The eldest child of Samuel and Sarah E. Patton, Madge, was born near Sulli- he became successful. — i 
“van, Ind., in 1869. She was of Scotch and French descent, After finishing the Graduating: “from “Rius 

course of the public school, she attended Indiana State Normal for two years. (Continued On Page 22, Col. 5.) 


She taught five years in Sullivan before entering Indiana Medical College in 1891 
(under the preceptorship of Dr. L. H. Dunning, professor of surgical and clinical 
diseases of women) and graduated in 1895. M. b 
Dr. Madge Patton was the first woman to enter and pass the state examina- 
tion for hospital positions. She did not accept the position as intern in the City 
Dispensary, but continued her study in surgery and diseases of women in hospital 
‚and post-graduate work until June, 1897, when she selected T re Haute for her 
field of work. She was a member of the Vigo County Medical Society. 

In November, 1897, she married A. B. Hawkins and became known as Dr. Ee 
Madge Patton Hawkins. She located in the Rose Dispensary and had a small Community Affairs 
practice as the male doctors here were very prejudiced against female physicians, 
She had red hair, however, and was a fighter in more ways than one. 

_ An ardent supporter of Eugene V. Debs, Dr. Madge Patton Stephens (her 
second marriage was to Wallace W. Stephens) was delegated to get Debs out of 
son. Twice she carried petitions to Washington, D. C., and to Atlanta signed 


j y his supporters. One petition, containing over 35,000 names on a continuous REFS ENCE 
Toll of paper, and so heavy it required two men to carry it on their shoulders, te NOT CIRCULATE 
was secured by a brother-in-law of Debs at the old Bauer’s Drug Store in 1920. Fə 


Dr. Stephens died in 1954 after 59 years as a local physician. i 
<M Another early doctor here 
was Dr. E. W. Smith ən 
was born on a farm in John- 
son County, 
Ind., in 1858. | 
He completed 
his course at 
‘the University 
of Nashville in 
1876 and lo- 
cated in Indian- 
| apolis, devoting 
his entire time 


to art and be- y A. 
coming very DOROTHY 3, 
successful. CLARK 

` He grew dis- 


satisfied, how- 

‚ever, and in 1891 entered 
medical college at Cincin- 
nati. After graduation he 
¡went to Nashville to take 
special courses “in. surgery, | 
completing his course at 
Barnes Medical College at +: 
St. "Louis in 1893. i 


Dr. Smith acquired a large 
practice here in Terre Haute | 
and performed difficult. 
Surgery that was reported in 
medical journals. An expert. 

| electrician and. eleotrologist, 
Dr., Smith devoted his me-' 


chanical genius “to the con- 
| ar chart Peete batteries 
ana ” 9 ‚and X-ravs of his own: inven- 
Y TRA lü TT PUBLIO hl ù tion for internal diagnosis. He | 
div V ‚generated and applied ozone 


TERRE HAUTE HSDIAMA in the treatment of +catarrh . 
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and consumullun. 


"By DOROTHY J. CLARK t 


YA learned to read” it has alw | Y 
that came into my hands. My ) has gin 
EI liked what I read, 1 might y 
A 4z y 


Û / ds to‘ ( have read some m 
‚time. For example — “E v te Vi ur Ice Bill 

$ or boxes during the c ; ime in winter, and pu 
‚each. The evening when the cold is most intense is 


‘the water is frozen solid, fill up again, repeat the pro 

of solid ice, then roll them into you r ellar, cover t 

straw, and your ice crop is safely harvested. 
| e ne type rih Knowing 1 tind in an q 


ings- Worth Knowing,” written by R. Moc 

># addition to receipts ir baking, 

Farmers, Stock-owners, Ho 

ters and Furriers gay 4 s 
e volume contains a medical department for Ph 

s and Perfumers. ey ak 

There are receipts and tables for | grocers, tobacconists,. A, cur- 

s, harness-makers, 17 ‘marble and i ivory-workers;-anglers, painters, . 


, cooking and 
ers, Livery. 


¡varnishers, inet makers s, bronzers, piano and organ makers,-glass ma- 
kers, architect s, , bullders brick! ers, Plasters, kalediniam stucco workers. 
a In 1884 those persons en- 


pidan, i making, Dia- 
ge Boiler- making, 
huild g, Black- 


Carpen-. 
Ds m 2ê print 
Commdnity Affalrs Fİ ea | 


benefit from” 
reading this 


REFERENCE 
bO NOT CIRCULATE 


p o 
build a house were includ- ` 
ed. The fine print and yel- . 
- lowing paper make il pikeu 
to read (or understand). 
_ A particularly esə) 
receipt for Roast Pork re- 
| quired a leg, shoulder, loin 
| or chine of pork. “Wash it 
clean, cut the skin in squares, | 
make a stuffing „of grated © 
` bread. sage, onion, “pepper = 
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vunds will 
ela Ba hours mi 


roasteit. Po Sj toes 124 


‘itis 5 eut; > 


Several pages are devoted 
to horses, how to train them, ' 
how to shoe them properly, 
and how to cure such various 
l ailments as ‘staggers, 
heaves, colic, the founder, 


spavin. bots and sweeny.” i 


On the subject of human | 
longevity, the author (in all 
his wisdom?) computed that 
nearly two years sickness is 
experienced by every person 
before he is 70 years old, ‘and 
therefore that ten davs per 
year is the average sickness 
of human life. “THT forty it is 
but half, and after fifty- it 
rapidly increases. The mixed 
and fanciful diet of man is 


Continued On Page 10, Col. 1. 
LE  ——— 
considered the cause of 
numerous diseases from. 
which animals are exempt. 
Children died in large propor- | 
tions ...A generation from 
father to son is about thirty . 
years: of men in general, five- 
sixths die before 70. and fif- 
een-sixteenths, before 80. Aft- 

T 80, it is rather endurance 

an enjoyment.” m 
< According to the antes 
“the nerves are blunted, the 

nses fail, the musc are fi 

“igid, the softer tubes bec 

rd, the memory fails, 

ain ossifies, the” affecti 

re buried, and hope ceas 

e 16th die at 80; except a 
133rd, at 90. A remainder die 
rom inability to live, Ab or, 
R 100.” 

“About the: age of 36: th 
Din man usually becomes fat- 
ter, and the fat man leaner. 

gain, between the years 43 
nd 50, his appetite fails, hi 
omplexion fades, and ‚his, 

ngue is apt to be furred 


is joints weak. his spirits 
droop. and his sleep is im- 
rfect and unrefreshing.” 
“After suffering under these 
omplaints a year or perhaps — 
ino he starts afresh with 
enewed vigor, and goes on to 
1 or 62. when a similar 
| change takes place, but with 
aggravated symptoms. When | 
these grand periods have been | 
successively passed, the ı 
gravity of incumbent years is 
ore strongly marked, and he | 
gins to boast of his age.’ P 
İn order to attain this great | 
ge the reader was advised to 
seat only brown bread made. 
om unbolted wheat flour and. 
uit. Meat was to be avoided . 
ike poison as well as all. 
ighly spiced foods. 3 
I felt selfish. keeping such a : 
ast storehouse of valuable | 
nowledge on my library 
sheif so I contributed it to the 
Historical Museum's | 
lection. It’s available 
ference to anyone si 
needs» a “receipl” for „most, 
anything! . 
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| millgearing. iron and. brass 
Castings, etc. 

Cole Brothers & Brockway 
had a factory near the rail- 
| road depot ‘where they manu- 
| fáctured wooden pumps and 
| drain tubing. ~ r 

Herman Hulman & Com-@ 
pany were wholesale grocers 
at the corner of Fifth and 

Main streets. 


3 N : James B. Lyne and hor 
F: 1 
opened for theatr cals, E. Lawes were general com-, 


ble amusements. by ... mission merchants on Main. 
irposes.” This was loc a „ Street near the corner of» 
in the Chanticleer Seventh. They specialized in 
| pure Kentucky copper- 

distilled whiskey. 
B. H. Cornwell, A. G. Aus- 


— — 


> le and four years ago Dowling Hall was 
ninstrels, lectures, balls, panoramas, and all. res 

eriods. Ample scenery for | 
North Sixth Street where the Forrest Sheregi 


youse numbering was changed to th a ee y Th . DIRE! . e E E 
for the Cincinnati daily : ryer were hardware deal- 
framing to order and was agent for t ers at No. 160 Main, opposite 


uisa Volger sold hoop skirts and corsets, velvet and silk ribbons, no- 
he eae and Aion ladies’ and children's wearing apparel and 
toilet goods at No. 17 So. 4th, five doors south of the Post Office. f ət 
~ Enos Strouse sold gentlemen’s clothing and hats, saps, trunks, valises, etc., a 
No. 126 Main, between Fourth and Fifth. 


Jacob Engles and J. P. Tutt 

manufactured boots and shoes 

at 107 Main Street, between | 
al 
4 


the National House at the 
southwest corner of Sixth and 
Wabash. R 

O. Bartlett and J. B. Austin 
sold books and stationery at 
No. 101 Main: and ““guar- 
anteed Cincinnati prices.” In 
1869 Benjamin G. Cox pur- 
chased the old Bartlett Book 
Store which was so promin- 
ent in early times. 


nd Fifth. m... 
“Yar G. Foster Smith” sold uns; 


o—, —— —.—:— kênek 


manic: ro ner s stock and stoves ani î ; 
ə i ¿manufacturing tin, sheet-iro a e dü en pang 
I Nê ənd "əə on alım. cast. Sides 2 E a so stoves, tin 
quors, tobaccos, jand, ə ê and i 
cleat om sik of he ul ic. re, one door | zə copper on Main Street 
salt. coal oil. “south of Main Street. ` tween Fourth and Fifth. 
ete, at 148 and 6 Uriah Jeffers and y James M. Lyons offered 
150 Main Street. Miller were commission mer- , ——— o,” 1 
c. Wittig € chants and sold notions. shelf and heavy hardware. | 
com any sold ll ‘combs ‘and fancy goods, carriage trimmings and wag- 
dr Round“ la thread, hosiery, suspenders, on stock, mechanics’ tonis 
akg ê No ; hair-nets, soaps, cigars, etc., and building materials. cross- 
de rea we DOROTHY J. “at 156 Main Street. + cut saws, files, oils. whang,. 
He McKeen's samme CLARK The Teutonia Hotel and guns. pistols and cartridges,- 
ane. c ee. əs Restaurant, operated by Wil- fishing tackle, rifle and 
“ohn R. Freeman was an | liam Schaffer at Nos. 174 and blasting powder, paints, oils 
Û "eda ən YAmeri- Hs Me AIR varnished and broom go 
in de ches 2 Continued On Page 5, Col. 1. This fascinating store was 
P b h Med = No. 130 Main Street. 


ry and stlyer Elle Ä | | 

Nathan anc Joseph Erlang- j At the corner of First and 
er were C se ‘at No. 93 ‘ F Poplar, was the Anchor Flour- 
Main Street, next door to Ed- 3 Li ing Mill and the Steam 


bi When Adolph Barrel and Stave Factory of 
sal SA R. L. Thompson. ~ 


Herz came to Terre Haute in , 3 

1867, he worked in the estab- ÜFQİ ür At the corner of First an 

dake î MERÊ bene ” > Wabash was the Carriage 
mer AE o ù t A> Manufactory of Scott, Oren 


his own store on Sout h Continued om Page 1, 
Fourth, between Main. a nd 2 


Ohio, in 1869, and ( dt. - 
“ə 


r 


İd = 
176 Main Street, near Sixth, ee Affalrs File 
was new and elegantly fur- CommÜnlty 
nished in 1868. The large 


billard room attached to the ; Yes 
hotel boasted of six of the . REFERENCE 
finest tables. | DO NOT CIRCULATE 


James Seath. John B. Hag- | 
er and Henry H. Beach owned | 
the Vigo Foundry and. Mach- | 
0 a ine Works located near the | 
1 Hi”. a 44 T.H.&I. and the E.&C. Rail 
“uu x “x road Freight Depots. They : 
manufactured steam engines, 
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“€ Company. They offered 
barouches.. park phaetons. 
physicoians, phaetons, Prince 
Alberts, Rockaways, open 
buggies. shifting 

along with Gr 


North of the Terre Haute 
House on Seventh Street was 
Nathan Mengel's Prairie City 
‚Brewery which turned out 
‚lager beer, ale and common 
beer., 

There were at least twenty 
newspapers in the Wabash 
Valley in 1868. They included 
the Charleston Courier and 
y Plain Dealer in Charleston, 


11; Greencastel Weekly Flaz. 


< 


a 2 2 


top bugyies. 
Patent and: 
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9 E əə 
į Indiana Press and Putnam 
b epublican Banner in Green- 
f castle: Home Weekly and 
Manufacturer and Miner at. 
Brazil; Hoosier State at New- 
port: Marshall Messenger at 
Marshall, Bl.; Owen County 
Journal and Owen County 
Union at Spencer; Parke : 
County Republican at Rocx- * 
ville; Prairie Beacon and 
Wabash Valley Times at 
¡ Paris. Ill.; Sullivan County 
Union ‘and Sullivan Democrat 
at Sullivan; Weekly Aurora 
Borealis at Bowling Green , 
and local papers. a t: 
A O 
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yoager Fami Traced R 
To German Hic ohlands 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK | & 


The first Nicholas Yeager came to Virginia with his ten-year-old son Adam in 
1717. A native of the highlands of Germany, probably Bavaria, he settled in 
Spotsylvania County, Va., and married a woman named Wilhite. She presented 
him with five more sons: ‘Joseph, John, Peter, Solomon and Jacob. 

The first son, Adam Yeager, became a naturalized citizen in 1730, married 
Susan Kobler, and had Michael, Barbara, John, Nicholas (2nd), Adam and Jodfrey. 

Nicholas Yeager (2nd), born in 1735 in Virginia, ¿married ə a dn named 
VVilhite and had a son, Solomon Yeager, born in 1756. 

Solomon Yeager moved to Sparta, White County, Tenn., at = Pea rly date. He” 


na 


2 
$o 
~ 
ES 
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married Elizabeth Broyles and fathered 16 children: Solomon nd), Benjamin, 
Nicholas qu Elias, Daniel, Joel, James ‚ Elizagsusap, Polly an gird who lived 


Nicholas Yez 
1854) and his ‘first’ 
Robison (1787-1815) in 
tucky, had twins who die 


1814. They had 
moved to But- 
ler County, 
in 1812 


Hissecond 
wife. Henrietta Bailey (1787- 
1863). had: John. 1817; James 
Calvert, 1819: Mary. 1821; 
qarişa. 1824; Clement. 1828; 
nd Nicholas Solomon, 1831. 
T One account states that 
Nicholas (3rd) and his second 
i wife moved from Ohio to In- 
‘diana and located at Terre 
Haute. They floated down the 
Big Miami River to the Ohio, 


He bought a lot at Second 
R and Poplar and put up a two- 
‘story hewed log house. 
William Henry Harrison 
"Yeager's account, written in 
1888 or. 1889, states: “I re- 
member when they com- 
| menced building flat boats to 
run their corn to New Or- 
eans. They only got 6% 
‘cer ts a bushel for their corn, 
in their pork Bpusht from 
.25 to $1. er hundred 
pounds, deliver 


‘In the first settling of the 


easier way. By turning two 
rollers the size of a chair 
rung and fastening in a small 
upright post, which turning, 


Ohio, 
where Polly would take out the seeds by After that, dome abrics 
died and was DOROTHY J. feeding the cotton between the were bror eople 
| buried. CLARK rollers. But there was still got sale for their € pro- 
ducts, so they began to buy 


another improvement in gin- 
ning the cotton. Shortly after- 
ward, Isaiah Wilson. who 
lived down on Battle Row, 
sent and got a set of cotton 
gin saws and erected a gin 


Continued On Page 7, Col. 1. 


infancy, Vin 0 country, people used lo raise 

cent, 1808; : cotton. But it was quite a 

isa. 1809; troublesome job to get the orot Mar 
| 1811; and a seeds from the main fibre. At 
" ond set of t ‘first they picked them out 

William Hen with their fingers. That being Cöntinued Elmi ə 4. 
and Na so tedious, they invented an 


‘house. He then ginned the 
neighbors’ cotton either for a 


toll or for so much a pound. | 


their cotton guods, and soon 
Mr. Wilson's gin had stopped 
running, Ka nothing to 


do.” 


The yourney of the Yeager | acre farm In on the 


family was made in two 
pirouges hollowed out of two 
large poplar trees 40 to 45 
feet long, made like dug-out 
canoes, Eighty-five-year-old 
Groom Bright Bailey, the | 


| blacksmith faiher of step- | 


mother Henrietta, died on the 
river trip and was buried on 
the east bank of the Wabash 


river ne w Ha | 
41.3: dı Ind. 
oe ea 


(3rd) found 
cided to move to the country. | 
m the spring of 1821 he 
moved his family to an-eighty- | 


PEN ae 


on: to the mouth of the Wa: j 
bash River, and rowed up er TANCE 
"stream to Terre Haute in 1817. Community Affairs File DO NOT CIRCULATE 
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Rə də lı... ə jw Ge Roark 
e Gaveh Much 


zə City's Early Growth 
F Ts DEC 2 sirf By DOROTHY J. CLA Te DEC” 2 cz 


ù Thomas Dowling, a distinguished Tent of Vigo nt was born in Ireland 

- in 1810 and came to America in 1818. At the age of eight his parents died and he 
was rown upon his own resources for a livelihood. Another source says he was 
‘born in 1806 and came to America in 1814, — 

. Young Dowling entered the printing 
Washington, D.C., where he was then livin 


of the “National Intelligencer” at 


at d remained there 14 years, or until 


he was 22. 
During this time he had become mərd self-educated, and had gained a 
practical knowledge of the political events of the country. - 
In 1832 he came to Terre Haute where he: ‘started the “Wabash Courier.” In 
4 1842 he became editor and proprietor of the EXPRESS, which he conducted with 
f energy and ability as a Whig paper until 1845. , 
27 _ Previous to this he had served eight years as a member of the State Legisla- 
oe which he became a prominent and useful legislator. 
` In 1864 he erected “Dowling Hall” on North 6th St. at a cost of $60,000. He 
as active in all leading enterprises of the city — always for the good of the coun- 
ty Fond city. 

In June, 1873, he was unan- ; 3. a 
imously chosen as head of vu... x Û ; ae 
the county commissioners. 7 
Grave difficulties had arisen 4 -—- ki a an 
concerning cer- ) gi f. "ur 
tain alleged 
extravagant | 
schemes, which | 
were calculat- 
ed to burden 
the people with 
useless and 
enormous taxa- 
tioin for pro- 
posed public 
im provements. 
Vigo County 
was carried 
through this 
political storm safely, 
through his energy and 
esty of purpose. 
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paper experience he səli subsequently lived in Mans- 
th first daily paper ever. field, Bu yrus and Springfield 
Û Continued From Page 4. ‘printed in Terre Haute. This | i 
experiment was, at that “ə 

| jr schoolhouse there. In 1835 | unsuccessful. After dis sin 
he located permanently in | of his newspaper esta) sh Ys h 
Terre Haute, first engaging in | ment, he returned to ‘the dry | some chiles studies, and in 
the dry goods business. At this | goods business, and the close | 1854 entered the law office of 
time the village extended only of the Civil War sold out to his | Hon. Richard W. Thompson as 
to 3rd St. He was burnt out in | partner’ and commenced the | a student where he remained 


Col. Dowling was an Een İ isi but after artine 
¥tarted prosecution of pension claims. for several years, dum which 
horse-racing fan, a trustee of again in the same business.  ) He died in 1894 at the age of | atte: s in 
Es Wabash € ea Canal _ In 1845 he purchased from 85 years after a long and use- the Cin- 
Dem LESER: Fu | Col. Thomas Dowling the | ful life. — EA 
ee ki kn “Wabash Express.” ages — Judge "Thomas B. Long was of 
Fher of the city council from ducted that paper editor | born near the city of Mans- That fall he was elected dis- 
1867 to 1871. 


Dowling Hall located where 
the Chanticleer Building is 
now, was built at the elose of 
the Civil War and was the ? R : 
first important amusement Eornmünity Affairs Fila 
- hall in Terre Haute. k 
The Dowling Home, at Sth 
and 1st Ave., was erected 
about the beginning of the 
Civil War and was the largest 


pioneer home of the north- RET: “ENCE 
west part of the city. ə = 
After the dissolution of the DO NOT CIRCULATE 


Whig Party, Dowling became 
» sa Democrat; andywas a mem-_ 
Û her of the National Dema- 
cratic Committee al the time 
of his death in 1876. SA %25 
David S. Danaldson «was Ye AUN PY LR? TN T 
gu born ir, Keniuekv in «1809. | we Y Waa ¿y ised M RARY 
au: 


REN; bis” “education in- 
Er Un-Paze s, Gol. ir 
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